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From Home. 


The great political question in the Scandina- 
vian countries is, in the main, at present the 
same as in all other countries. It is the question 
of organizing the present social forces for political 
work. There is a continual discussion regarding 
the unceasing progress toward democracy. Just 
now the question is how to unite democracy with 
good government; it is not so much new political 
institutions which are needed. Most countries 
have introduced rather too many such, not used 
as they ought to be, or which are in practice 
at least still doubtful. Even England has, by its 
election reforms, made a leap in the dark, the 
consequence of which is one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the future political development of man- 
kind. Germany has not only a parliament with 
the usual rights, but even such a democratic 
institution as universal suffrage, and is_ still 
practically one of the most monarchical gov- 
ernments of Europe. In the Scandinavian 
countries there is everywhere the same question 
about the use of the liberty, not about the 
constitutional forms themselves. Also there, 
as much progress can not be expected from new 
democratic institutions as from a better ability 
to use the existing rights. Even such an 
institution as the jury, which it is contemplated 
to introduce in Denmark and Norway, cannot be 
expected to transform the people, and will hardly 
do much toward a better administration of justice; 
other reforms, for instance in the legal proced- 
ure, will in this respect be of much more practi- 
cal importance. We have frequently men- 
tioned the difference in the practical use 
of the liberty between the three countries, 
Sweden, with its better co-opération between the 
social classes ; Norway, with its old yeoman de- 
mocracy and modern-governing peasant majority ; 
Denmark, with its continued bitter fight between 
the peasant majority of the popular chamber and 
the official class in the upper house and in the 





King’s Cabinet. There is in all those countries 
no question about changes in the constitutions. It 
was merely a lonesome voice, in which an author, in 
a recent issue of Ny Svensk Tidsskrift, wanted 
universal suffrage in Sweden for the purpose of 
overcoming the narrow-mindedness of the present 
yeoman majority. It is true that it was not ex- 
pected in any of the countries by the men who 
framed the constitutions that the peasant farmers 
would obtain ruling majorities; but as society is 
constituted in those northern agricultural coun- 
tries they are such a social force that the gov- 
ernments, at least, must necessarily be conducted 
in accordance with their views; and that an ex- 
tension of the suffrage will not be the means 
of overcoming the Swedish peasant majority is 
sufficiently taught by the experience of Den- 
mark. The legislature might lose some of its 
practical common-sense, but it would hardly be 
willing to follow the ideas of the upper classes. 
The serious question is not mere theoretical 
organization. It is, first, that of practical self- 
government through the parliamentary system— 
actual government by the majority. Secondly, 
there will be the question of introducing the new 
ideas into the whole administration. There will 
be some questions about more local administration 
through private citizens instead of officials. There 
is already, as formerly mentioned, in all those 
countries continual agitation about the choice 
between the continental military system on one 
side, and the English-American system on the 
other, with its militia, instead of large standing 
armies. 
* * * * * * 

Generally unnoticed, but well worthy of obser- 
vation, are the spontaneous political organizations 
outside of the legal forms. It is specially interest- 
ing to regard the new social forces we have to deal 
with. In the remarkable, now dominant, peasant 
party of Norway, a peculiar position is held by 
the ‘“‘ Lensmend,” or rural police masters and auc- 
tioneers, ‘‘Kirkesangere” or common school teach- 
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ers, and ‘‘ Landhandlere” or country storekeepers, 


as well as by the directors of private savings banks | 


and by those appointed by the Storthing for the 
public mortgage bank and for the monopolized 
note bank of the country. In Denmark the 
organization of the several factions of the Left 
or of the party of the Peasant Friends, has been 
intimately connected with the organization of 
savings banks and insurance companies, with the 
leaders as directors, and the subordinate members 
as officials in the parishes and other local circles. 
It is a serious question whether such a connection 
with the economical interests can be said to be an 
unmixed evil. Even their adversaries have often 
recognized that it was better to have to do with a 
well-organized party than with an entirely undis- 
ciplined and irresponsible mob. ‘These private 
and spontaneous organizations have actually had 


and still have more influence than, for instance, | 


the most widespread newspapers, or there would 
be considerable alterations in the election laws. 
It is in the same way as in the United States: No 
one can understand the actual life who does not 
know the system of caucuses and the influence of 
officeholders and office-seekers. That question, 
too, has at last been raised as to whether the aristoc- 
racy of the office-holders and their actual ruling of 
the voters is not preferable to the accidental out- 
come of an unorganized democracy. 


countries will continue to be connected with their 
material interests. 


prominent with them than with any other people. 
It is so with the voters—as witness their influence 
in the question of the sale of the tenant farms (the 
«* Festegaarde”) in Denmark to the tenants; of 


that of the land tax in Sweden, and those of re- | 
trenching and cutting down public expenses by the | 


peasants of Western Norway; and it is, and will 
also continue to be, at least for some time, so with 
the representatives—that they will be influenced 
by material interests. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries the railways are naturally mostly govern- 
ment enterprises; and, even if they were private 
undertakings, they would, according to the nature 
of their business, there as elsewhere, rather be 
monopolistic than popular enterprises. It is, 
however, very different with the organization of 
the credit. It is characteristic that Count Arfvid 
Posse, the recent prime minister of the Landt- 
mannaparti, began his career by conquering the 
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Whether it is | 
to be regretted or not, we have no doubt—as are | 
the actual social forces of the countries—that all 
future political organizations of the Scandinavian 


According to the character of | 
: . . | 
these nations their interests are probably more | 
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| power of the great mortgage association of Skine, 
In Sweden all the excellent private note banks, 
with their numerous branches, give an excellent 
oceasion for co-operation between the several 
classes. According to our knowledge of the 
Danish yeoman class we regard it highly proba- 
ble that such institutions there, too, would 
succeed in uniting the rural classes. Such a 
system would be more practical than any pos- 
sible change of the election laws or the most 
favorable interpretation of the constitution. It 
is one of the greatest difficulties of the countries 
which have acquired new liberties that they so 
little understand how to use the practical means 


of government. 
* 6 * * * * 





It is natural that the great European powers 
| should occupy themselves with colonial extension; 
but their methods can hardly be successful. The 
| Scandinavian countries do not have, as previously 
| mentioned, much occasion outside of the oppor- 
tunity inside the countries themselves, which is 
especially the case in Sweden. Even if the graz- 
ing capacity of Iceland can be made greater than 
at present, the climate of that country makes it 
always an unpleasant and relatively unprofitable 
field for human industry. The green fields sup- 
posed by Nordenskidld to exist inside the Green- 
land glaciers have at least not yet been found. 
In the West Indies, Sweden some time ago gave 
up its little island of St. Bartholomew, and the 
Danish islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. 
| Jan are so unprofitable that it has been more than 
once regretted that their sale to the United States, 
negotiated during President Grant’s administra- 
| tion, fell through. Denmark would gladly have 
| given the islands to Germany had it been any in- 
| ducement for obtaining the fulfillment of the 
promise to give the Danish North-Sleswickers back 
to Denmark. Even Iceland, that cherished seat 
of the old North-Teutonic language and literature, 
would probably have been sacrificed for this pur- 
pose if it had been of any avail. At all events, 
what there is left of Scandinavian colonial pos- 
sessions, at present merely in the hands of Den- 
mark, has very little practical importance. Re- 
markable enterprises like the Great Chinese Tele- 





| graph Company, or like later attempts to open up 


commercial conneétions with Siberia, have at 
least not much practical interest outside of the 
few men directly interested therein. Individual 
emigration, like the sojourns some years ago of 
the greatest Danish statesman, Bishop Monrad, in 





New Zealand, or like those of adventurous Swedes 
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to South Africa, to the Cameroons, or to the new 
Congo State, have at least not had any general 
importance, 

The great trans-oceanic field of the Scandina- 
vian nations is that occupied by their relatively 
large emigration to the United States. We find 
here a Scandinavian population mostly concen- 
trated in some few tracts of the country, in all 
twenty times as large as that occupied by the 
people of Iceland, several times larger than by the 
Scandinavians of Finland and more than half that 
of Denmark or of Norway. There can be no ques- 
tion of any considerable commerce with the Scan- 
dinavians of America. In this respect England is, 
and will continue to be the main connection of 
Scandinavia. But the emigration to the States holds 
in other respects the same place in the social econ- 
omy of the Scandinavian countries as that of 
England, only it is not recognized and encouraged 
like that of this country. Without that the con- 
siderable rise in the wages of the last forty years 
would have been an impossibility. At the same 
time that the remuneration of the workingman in 
Scandinavia is probably more than double now 
than then, the work hardly costs more to his em- 
ployer. Nowhere does a greater difference 
in the value of poor, slow work, and that of the 
intelligent laborer assisted by good machinery, 
appear in a more remarkable manner. It may be 
that the intellectual influence on the old country 
is not yet felt very much except in Norway, where 
the immigration began earliest and has been rel- 
atively the largest. It will, however, be felt so 
much more in the so-called ‘better classes.” 
The newspapers in all those countries have com- 
menced to participate seriously in the movement. 
The immigration of capital, which has so much to 
say in England, has as yet hardly begun, although 
the capital already placed in America from the 
point of security, is evidently preferable, for in- 
stance,to that now invested to a considerable extent 
in Russian paper. The movement can in several 
ways be better organized. Although the most 
prosperous immigrants generally are found 
amongst those settled among the Americans, 
it is yet of great importance to form whole, com- 
pact colonies. We recommend the general study 
of English at home; but as matters stand now 
the learning of the new language is too great a 
hardship for a good many of the older individuals. 
Furthermore, they by isolation easily lose too 
much of their old culture without acquiring the 
new. It is remarkable and not very flattering to 
notice to what an extent the culture of the great 





mass at home is due to the social surroundings, 
and how much is lost as soon as they no longer 
impose restraints and incitements. Larger colo- 
nies will also offer a better field for members of 
the upper classes, like physicians, lawyers and 
clergymen, of whose capacities there is at home 
still more over-production than of that of the com- 
mon laborers, and for whom it is generally still 
more difficult to find at present their proper sphere 
in the new country. 

It is not hard to understand why the Scan- 
dinavians should so easily amalgamate with the 
Americans. They are not so different from the 
Anglo-Saxons as for instance the Welshmen or the 
Highlanders of Scotland. More attention ought 
to be paid at home to the subject of emigration. 
The popular classes recognize its significance. 
There are members of the popular chamber who 
have for some time been willing to have steps taken 
to have all necessary public information gathered, 
and not a few of them have even personally been in- 
clined to participate, while a few late peasant mem- 
bers of the Scandinavian parliaments have already 
even crossed the waters. ‘The upper classes ought 
not, however, to overlook this expansion of the 
Scandinavian nations, which, when used in the 
right way, will have the same healthy in- 
fluence as it has in England, and as it had in the 
North in the great period of these countries—in 
that of the vikings. It does not cost like the 
government attempts of France and Germany, 
and it will have ten times more practical effect. 
That the country to which the emigration goes is 
governed in the name of the people, and not in 
that of any of the Scandinavian kings, will not 
make the movement less useful and important. 

* * * * * * 

Commercial expansion by reform of the tariff 
was one of the main topics in a congress of the 
Danish merchants at Copenhagen. A resolution 
recommending a tariff union between the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms was proposed by the lead- 
ing financier of Denmark, Mr. Tietgen, and unani- 
mously carried. 

As is natural for agricultural countries, Scan- 
dinavia has relatively liberal tariffs, and the whole 
movement has for years been toward free trade. 
In Denmark the political party contest has been 
merely a hindrance. A tariff union between 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway—not against free 
trade, but as a step toward the accomplishment 
of this great principle—was proposed in the first 
Scandinavian commercial congress at Gothenburg, 
by Mr Lallerstedt, a prominent Swedish publicist 
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and member of parliament. At the later congress 
in Copenhagen, in 1872, the writer of this article 
proposed the establishment of a joint committee 
to formulate reductions in the tariff between the 
three countries; he did not finally submit the reso- 
lution because the leading Swedes and Norwegians 
opposed it at the time, but he introduced and had 
unanimously adopted a resolution for reform and 
for the abolishment of all protection. Proposals 
from the Bourse of Copenhagen and later debates 
in the parliaments showed sufficiently that the 
whole public opinion fully agreed with the econo- 
mists. It is curious to notice how the sentiments 
differ now from then. We do not doubt that the 
majority in all three countries is still in favor of 
free trade; but it is characteristic that a gentle- 
man of the position of Mr. Tietgen—certainly not 
a well-instructed and clear-headed economist, but 
undoubtedly the most influential man of affairs in 
Denmark—in an assembly of Danish merchants, 
without contradiction, can speak of protection 
as a measure demanded by the necessities of the 
times. On the other hand, it is equally remarka- 
ble for the situation that an idea of such an 
extent as that of tariff unity between the three 
separate kingdoms is so generally sustained and 
recommended by leading practical men. 
* * * * * * 

The Scandinavian countries are so fortunately 
situated that they ought to be able to introduce 
an ideal system of taxation. All that they have 
need of raising through indirect taxation could 
be obtained through a simple system like that of 
England, with only the difference that the duty on 
sugar could not at present be made away with. 
If they would either use a well-arranyed, direct 


tax to the state, as is paid to the communes, or | 


seriously retrench expenses by giving up all mili- 
abolish all import duty, and merely-tax liquor 


any barrier to trade and commerce. 
ment of existing interests by the abolishment 
of all protection would not be greater than the 
usual changes in the market by bad or good crops, 
bad or good times, introduction of machinery, 
etc. 


give them a direct assistance from the treasury. 
The advantage of full free trade would be so con- 
siderable for agriculture and commerce—for all 
the industries which are natural to the countries: 
for laborers and masters, for the whole people— 
that such momentary sacrifices would be ten times 
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Even if the loss would be too considerable | 
for some few manufacturers, it would be better to | 





| an increase in the amount of gold. 
tary pretenses, they could even go so far as to | 
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repaid. Each country has, however, its own ne- 
cessities and conditions for the work of reform, 
so that any union would merely make the progress 
more difficult. 

It is true, as already said, that public opinion 
at this moment hardly seems to move toward free- 
dom. We trust that the agricultural democracies 
of the North will be true to the cause of econom- 
ical liberty. Thecommercial classes are not them- 
selves so liberal as they ought to be. One reason’ 
is that their leading men—limited as is the field 
within these small nations—have nearly all taken 
a hand in the industrial monopolies arising under 
the existing tariff; they are about all more or less 
interested in the sickly industrial enterprises fos- 
tered by the present artificial arrangement, 
Then, it is remarkable that the present econom- 
ical situation is as little understood in Scandinavia 
as in other countries. At the recent Danish mer- 
chants’ congress, the two leading bankers of the 
country—Messrs. Tietgen and Moritz Levy— 
spoke as if a general over-production was possible 
and was causing the present stagnation. William 
Scharling, professor in political economy at the 
University, is too well instructed to hold such an 
opinion, but finds the cause in the scarcity of 
gold and the single monetary standard. We 
have no doubt that Edward Atkinson, in America, 
and Mulhall, in England, are right when they 
find the main reasons in the natural progress 
toward cheaper production and the particular way 
this progress at present takes; and if monctary 
difficulties arise because the means of circulation 
do not follow the increased amount of merchan- 


| dise, we believe that a sound development of 


banking would have much more influence than 
the universal introduction of adouble standard or 
It can hardly 
be expected that economic insight should be more 


| advanced in the Scandinavian North than in Ger- 
and tobacco, which can be done without imposing | 
The derange- | 


many and France. The Scandinavians usually 
boast of their independence, but are practically 
always influenced by their southern neighbors. 
The idea of a customs-union is itself simply an 
imitation of the idea practiced so long in Ger- 
many, and even now also proposed with Austria. 
If we do not think it in itself a very good idea, we 
shall willingly admit that it would be a great 
progress compared with the present tariff situa- 
tion. Full freedom ought to be the goal, but 
freedom between the three countries is better 
than nothing, and ought to be accepted if noth- 
ing else could be obtained. Not only the actual 
difficulties, but also the existing prejudices 
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would, however, so far as we can see, make a cus- 
toms-union just as difficult as the simple accepta- 
tion of free trade. 

* * * * * 

The Scandinavian union needed is a political 
union, for use in war, defense and diplomacy. 
Matters like postal facilities, telegraphs and rail- 
roads come next, although they are of less im- 
portance. 
as they provide means for the common expenses. 
With such a union there would be a better mean- 
ing in Scandinavian military preparations. The 
present difficulties between Sweden and Norway 
would be superseded by the admittance of Den- 
mark as the third power. There is here, however, 
a field in which we are afraid the coming democ- 
racy will be left behind. Men like Bjérnson and 
Kristoffer Janson expect the Scandinavian unity to 
be brought about by democracies imbibed with 
the American ideas of peace and union. ‘The for- 
mation of states has, however, seldom taken place 
without a necessity for the movement and under 
the leadership ofa few far-seeing men. Secondly, 
in foreign relations, the republics are behind well- 
governed monarchies. The United States, and 
even England, are behind Germany. If there 
is still room for kings, it ought to be in just 
such matters as that of the Scandinavian union. 
The project of a family treaty leading to dynastic 
union was during the Danish-German war 
brought forward both from the side of the Swed- 
ish-Norwegian and from that of the Danish king. 
It was once expected that this was to be the field 
in which King Oscar, as the European prince best 
gifted and best versed in modern ideas, was to 
stamp his name upon history. And the happy 
family connections of King Christian might facili- 
tate the friendly understanding with the great 
neighbors. It is an old idea of Bismarck’s, 
recommended on his old hunting-trips in Sweden. 
A stronger power in the North, better able to pro- 
tect itself, ought actually to be, in the interest as 
well of Russia as of Germany and England. 

N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 





LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


I. 

For about thirty years he has been writing 
songs, and ballads, and dramas, and novels, and 
critical essays, and newspaper articles, etc., etc., 
always in a drippling and aphoristic way, as if 
without any purpose, yet steadily and persever- 
ingly, as if induty bound. He has opened no new 
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Finances ought to be common, so far | 
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path; he has not even widened the old tracks; 
his very mistakes, curious though they often 
were, have passed by almost unnoticed. No im- 
pression has he made on his time; and when, prob- 
ably within the next thirty years, he stops writing, 
the only trace left of his activity will be the oc- 
casional occurrence of his name in occasional 
combinations. Yet, in every drop there was an 
effort, often painfully conspicuous, and his aphor- 
isms often strut with the most amazing self- 
assertion. How is this to be accounted for? 

In America literature is a business or a trade, 
and a person adopts that business or pursues that 
trade simply because it is most congenial to his 
natural disposition and because it holds out to him 
the fairest promises of what he calls happiness. 
In Denmark literature is a calling, and to do 
literary work in order to gain a living would be 
considered a meanness, or, still worse, a profana- 
tion. In Danish esthetics genius and talent play 
nearly the same part as the Holy Ghost and 
ordination in Danish theology. They have not 
become institutions, that is true. They have no 
official ceremonies and no legal penalties. But 
institutions do not always represent the highest 
power which society evolves. They are themselves 
created and supported by public opinion; and if 
in Denmark a person should dare to approach the 
fields of the Muses without an especial permit 
from Apollo, public opinion would immediately 
fallover him andcrushhim. Consequently, when 
Mr. Rudolf Schmidt writes songs and ballads, 
and dramas, and novels, and critical essays, and 
newspaper articles, etc., etc., it is because he has 
a calling. 

In many cases, however, it would be rather 
difficult to find out what a literary calling properly 
means. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson began with a 
violent, irresistible productivity. His personal 
experience was somewhat circumscribed, hardly 
reaching beyond Norwegian peasant life; his edu- 
cation had touched his imagination only with one 
finger: the Saga. Along these two lines ran for 
many years his whole poetical production. But 
an instinct of astonishing depth and overwhelm- 
ing vitality put him in intimate communication 
with everything around him, and his newspaper 
articles, treating of every important occurrence, 
literary and political, immediately; forced the. 
reading public into two opposite camps—those who 
were charmed and those who felt challenged. His 
wealth was his calling, and that calling a palpable 
fact which burst upon himself like a physical 
necessity and upon the public likea natural power, 
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Or, let us take another example. When Charles 
Dickens wrote ‘‘ Bleak House,” it became evident 
that a change was taking place—a change in hi 
talent. His lonz and frequent visits to the Con- 


centrated his attention on the plan of his novels, 
and the free outflow of his humor was hampered. 
His steadily-increasing interest in private theat- 


ricals, and more especially his readings, called into | 


play another part of his nature; his power as an 
actor and his style were almost lost in mannerisms. 
Nevertheless, in the very book he left unfinished, 
what a superabundance of life! what a wealth of 
new and fresh production! But Mr. Rudolf 
Schmidt has never had anything to spare. On 
the contrary, he must stretch himself, often at a 
dangerous rate, in order to reach the idea he 
wants to express, and he often fails so signally that 
many of his poems and articles actually make an 
impression as if the idea had turned round a 
corner and left the writer standing in cruel doubt 
with respect to its whereabouts. 

Of course, spiritual wealth is not the only form 
in which a liferary calling may make itself felt. 
In the whole modern French literature, so brill- 
iant, so varied, and so inexhaustible, both as a 
means of instruction and as a source of enjoyment, 
there are hardly more than three writers who could 
be justly characterized in this way: George Sand, 
Dumas pere, and Victor Hugo. But whenever 
the Muse comes she has a name. Wherever there 
is an activity, there is a purpose, and the purpose 
is the calling. Among all modern French poets 
the Parnassiens form the group which looks the 
leanest and tastes the plainest. Nevertheless, 
they had something to do, and, according to 
French critics, they did it. Their object was an 
improvement of form.  Linguistically they 
demanded, for instance, that the writers should 
know and respect the distinction between ‘‘ com- 
mence” and “ begin,” between the “acme,” the 
“summit,” and the ‘‘top,” and more especially 
that, among the myriad of phrases which are 
generated every day in the streets, they should 
discriminate nicely between those which are fit to 
be used as vehicles of thought and those which 
are fit only for a passing joke. Logieally they 
demanded, for instance, that a simile should be 
poised so nicely on the axis of comparison that, 
provided no new, unforeseen friction* occurs, it 


+The natural science of the nineteenth century has produced 
such an amount of new friction that more than one half of the 
similes of the eighteenth have been stuck at one end. 








may balance there forever. Rythmically—as 
most of their productions were lyrics—they de- 
manded, for instance, that the metre, without 


| losing its hold on the common ear, should rise 
tinent, his intimate friendship with Wilkie Collins | 
and Fechter, his study of French literature, con- | 


into an intellectual music, charming to the most 
fastidious sense. They wanted to give the expres- 
sion a finer correctness, a stronger truth, a higher 
beauty. They had an enthusiasm. But what is 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Rudolf Schmidt?—unless, 
perhaps, a dire craving of having himself admired 
by his readers. Sometimes he actually seems to 
write with the single purpose of making his 
readers feel mean without giving them the 
slightest aid to rise above their meanness. Le 
mépris est sa muse. 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. Rudolf Schmidt has 
said somewhere himself that the true motive 
power in all the writings of Kierkegaard, as in 
those of Feuerbach, is indignation. Whether 
that be true or not, I do not know, but as I do not 
want to have the subject of my article crushed 
between those two elephants, I beg leave to re- 
mind the reader that indignation and mépris are 
not synonymous, the latter being rather a small 
sort of a thing, good specimens of which may be 
found even in the kitchen. On the other hand, 
I must guard against the mistake, which my quota- 
tion might occasion, that I am trying to make 
of Mr. Rudolf Schmidt another Prosper Ran- 
dose. I am not. I understand him too well for 
that. He is what the Danes call a Seminarist. 
A seminarist is a man who has read only two 
books, a big one and a small one, and read them 
for the only purpose of teaching the minor on the 
basis of the greater. This method of education 
has its drawbacks and its advantages, both of 
which often become very conspicuous in their 
character. A drawback it is that the reading of 
two books only seldom fails to fill the whole intel- 
lect with a penetrating odor of parchment. Even 
when a seminarist makes a slight personal re- 
mark, as, for instance, ‘‘ Fine day to-day,” it 
sounds as if it came out of a book. But it is an 
advantage that the single and palpable relation 
between the big book and the small one as seldom 
fails to imbue the soul nourished upon them with 
a feeling of unfathomable superiority. Now, 
when a seminarist has to ask a favor, as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ Can’t you lend me a dollar?” he will do 
it with a condescension which scares everybody 
into compliance. Now, Mr. Rudolf Schmidt has 
evidently derived all his poesy from books. There 
is something dried up about all his ideas, as if 
they had been printed before they were felt, and 
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when he sometimes undertakes to draw an object | 


from personal observation, his pigs can be dis- | 
tinguished from his cockroaches only by a little 
curling of the tail. Equally striking is his stu- 
pendous feeling of superiority. It is an edifice of 


| 
; ‘sae 
two stories. First, the book is absolutely superior | 
| 
| 


to the reader. How modest one becomes when 
taking one of Mr. Rudolf Schmidt’s sentenees on 
one’s lips! Next the author is absolutely superior 
to his book. ‘The latter rounds above the reader | 
like the sky through a small rift, in which the | 
former is discovered soaring aloft. The effect 
would be sublime but for the ludicrously small 
dimensions of the contrivance. But most curious 
is Mr. Rudolf Schmidt’s talent for transforming 
every utterance, even the most highly ornamented 
platitudes, into stiff and wooden catechismic para- 
graphs, a talent in which he is not excelled by 
any real seminarist. 
II. 

In the first chapter of a volume by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, ‘‘ Victorian Poets”—a very 
bad introduction to a very good book—the follow- 
ing sentences occur: ‘* There are two ways of re- 
garding natural objects: first, as they appear to 
the bodily eye and to the normal, untutored im- 
agination; second, as we know they actually are, 
having sought out the truth of their phenomena— 
the laws which underlie their beauty or repulsive- 
ness, The former, purely empirical, hitherto has 
been the simple and poetic function of art; the 
latter is that of reason, scientifically and radically 
informed.” 

This is fine. This is true. Isn’t it? But per- 
mit me to rewrite the last sentence: ‘The former 
purely empirical, is that which now comes to the 
foreground as the true function of art under the 
various names of impressionism, naturalism, etc., 
while the latter, that of reason informed by 
science, is now about to be abandoned, having 
produced the symbolical and allegorical art of an- 
tiquity and the tendency of art of modern times. 
Isn’t this finer? Isn’t thistruer? It is. 

Nothing is more common to meet with than 
generalizations of this kind. ‘Though readily 
accepted because chiming in with some incidental 
and superticial probabilities, they prove utterly 
worthless, not to say false, when ‘actually con- 
fronted with the facts from which alone they 
could have been legitimately deduced. Abel is a 
minister; Cain is a farmer, and everybody knows 
that they are intimate friends. If you say of 
Abel that he is enthusiastic for all kinds of rural 





sport, and of Cain that he is adevout believer, no 


one will doubt your words. But if you have to 
state that canned luxury is the besetting sin of 
Abel and Tom Paine the favorite writer of Cain, 
you must have your proofs on the table before 
you make the statement. Yea, I would even 
recommend you to open the battle with a few 
general remarks in order to prepare the mind for 
the coming paradox. 

At least, I propose to follow that method my- 
self. ‘The case is this: In a recent paper, called 
‘*From a Star Trip” (‘‘ Fra en Kunstreise”), Dr. 
Schandorph insinuates that he is a naturalist. As 
he is a very modest man, who would never assume 
the responsibility of saying anything of himself 
which he had not first heard said by somebody 
else, it is evident that there are people in Den- 
mark who consider his writings as naturalistic, 
and the various reviews I have read of his works 
are, indeed, explainable only on the supposition 
that he belongs to the Naturalist party. But the 
truth is that of all writers whose works are now 
printed in Danish, no one is farther away from 
naturalism than he, for his whole stock-in-trade 
consist in a few worn-out rags of the old idealism 
which he flaunts in the face of his readers with 
bewildering unconcern. 

During the period between 1854 and 1864 there 
developed in Danish politics a sharply-defined op- 
position between the Professors.and the Peasants. 
The Professors, however, felt flushed by their pal- 
pable superiority, and the danger which now and 
then loomed up beyond the horizon, accruing 
from a possible combination between the Big Peas- 
ants and the Small Peasants—that is, between the 
aristocratic holders of landed estates and the 
peasantry proper—only inspired them with a feel- 
ing of mirth. Of the Professor party the stu- 
dents of the University of Copenhagen formed a 
conspicuous element. They were not voters, and 
directly they took no part in actual politics. But 
indirectly they exercised a considerable influence. 
They were the ‘‘ flower of the Danish youth,” the 
heroes of the ball room, the arbiters in all esthetic 
questions. They ran through the whole fabric of 
social life as one of its main arteries, and through 
their association they gave the tone to the press and 
to public life in general. In this association, and 
fomented by the increasing ire of the political 
contest, there developed a peculiar form of satir- 
ical representation of the peasants, which was 
very much relished at the students’ mirth-meet- 
ings and thence brought into the sitting-rooms as a 
means of socialentertainment. Itsimply consisted 
in catching some superficial peculiarity, which 
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then was placed on the background of the tradi- 
tional stage impersonation of peasants and puffed 
up by exaggeration until it exploded in a burst of 
laughter. ‘The whole was a grimace and nothing 
more. But it was done forfun. It had no seri- 
ous intention, and if anyone had tried to palm off 
this jew d’esprit on literature as an artistic repre- 
sentation of nature, I think the students, the pro- 
fessors, the idealists would themselves have been 
the first to protest. Nevertheless, just at the 
moment when the students’ influence was gone, 
the Professors’ party dying out, and the old ideal- 
ism passing away, Dr. Schandorph stepped for- 
ward and took the heirloom, and by virtue of this 
old idealist grimace he became a new naturalist 
author. Very queer. 

But perhaps grimace is the true talent of the 
doctor? So it is; indeed, his writings proffer irre- 
fraguble evidence. Soren Kierkegaard has given 
a couple of expositions which, in the form 
of diaries, purport to lay bare the internal struct- 
ure and working of what he calls an esthetic 
character—that is, a character formed on purely 
natural principles, irrespective of morals and re- 
ligion. They are merely abstract psychological 
consctructions—and, beyond the interest of an ex- 
ceedingly minute elaboration, they have hardly 
any value. They have, nevertheless, allured a 
host of imitators, Their influence on Danish 
novel- writing is very conspicuous, sometimes 
yielding a fair measure of success: Koeféd-Han- 
sen, ‘Breve fra Helvede,” etc., but generally 
resulting in utter failure. Of all the unhappy 
imitators, however, Dr. Schandorph is the most 
hapless. He is absolutely destitute of psycholog- 
ical sense. In ‘‘ How Ann made a Grand Match” 
(‘‘Hvorledes Ane blev Gaardmandskone’’), probably 
the best sketch he has ever written, he has a good 
anecdote, and he tells it with less of that spice 
which, I agree, is his only talent, and of which 
he generally is by no means sparing. But psy- 
chologically, the sketch gives no answer—not the 
least indication of an answer—to the question put 
by the title. What is going on behind the bodice 
of that woman and the waistcoat of that man is 
and remains an enigma. They are two wooden 
puppets at the end of the sketch, just as they 
were at its beginning. In another tale of a much 
more ambitious design: ‘‘ Carlo Gozzi,” he under- 
takes to handle a great passion. The question is, 
whether or not Gozzi will give his last comedy to 
Sacchi’s troupe, and the decision depends upon 
the poet’s love and jealousy excited by the prima 
donna of the troupe. 





Thrice he will, thrice he \ 


will not; and every time the change is wrought 
by a violent turn in his passion. But the motives 
of those turns are so completely unintelligible, 
that the reader feels perfectly dazed. In his 
great novel, finally, ‘‘A Circle Without a Center ” 
(‘* Uden Midipunkt”), he introduces an aesthetic 
character @ Ja Kierkegaard, and he spends about 
one third of the whole volume on the painting of 
this personage. But to him who knows not the 
prototype, the picture is a heap of nonsense, and 
to him who does, it is a disgusting grimace. 

Now, there are, as Mr. Stedman has told us, 
two ways of viewing such a phenomenon, the one 
is that of reason, informed by science, knowing 
the whole interior working of literary life in Den- 
mark, and accepting the result as a fact: Dr. 
Schandorph is a naturalist. The other is that of 
a simple, untutored observation, examining the 
phenomenon in its internal truth, and declaring 
the libel to be false: Dr. Schandorph is a grimace 
of idealism. I prefer the latter. But the reason 
is, perhaps, that I am unable to follow the former. 

Dr. TILBURY. 





A NORTHERN TRILOGY. 
BY WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE. 


PART I, 


To most English readers the name of Bjérn- 
son 1s known solely as that of the writer of certain 
charming stories of Norwegian peasant life. 
And yet these stories represent but a small part of 
the literary activity of the great man whose name 
they bear. To his countrymen he is known also 
as a dramatic writer in prose and verse, as the 
chief of their lyric poets, and almost as the 
creator of a national literature of which his is the 
greatest name. Strong as is the charm of his 
idyllic portraiture of country life, his genius works 
upon a higher level in the drama and the song, 
and his work in the field of lyric and dramatic 
art must be known before it is possible to form 
anything like a true estimate of his genius. Alto- 
gether the greatest example of this work is that 
which forms the subject of the present sketch—the 
trilogy of ‘‘ Sigurd Slembe.” 

The choice of his themes is that which makes 
Bjérnson a truly national writer, much more s0, 
for example, than his great contemporary Ibsen, 
who may on other grounds be ranked not far be- 
low him. The chief works of Ibsen are much less 
distinctively Norwegian than those of Bjérnson. 
They might not, indeed, have been written by any 
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other than a Norwegian, but they are first of all 
pictures of modern life, and but secondarily pict- 
ures of Norwegian life. On the other hand, the 
chief part of Bjérnson’s work—nearly all of his 
greater work—is above all things else national; his 
tales of peasant life are wholly so, his most poetic 
dramas are no less so, his best lyrics are true 
Northland notes; they would have little meaning 
except as such. Thus it is that the great impetus 
given to the literature of Norway during the 
present generation is that which has been occa- 
sioned by the work of Bjérnson. The work of 
Ibsen could never have produced such a result. 
{t would have stood alone, monumental but un- 
fruitful. 

Norway is peculiarly rich in materials for a 
national literature. It is, much more fully than 
any other part of Europe, the home of that rich 
mythology which has so profoundly influenced 
Teutonic thought, and which, had conditions been 
more favorable, might have borne in earlier times a 
fruitage comparable for poetic wealth with that 
mythology of southern Europe which so early be- 
came embodied in works of imperishable beauty. 
Already in central Europe do we find it in a more 
or less corrupt and perverted state, modified by 
classical influences and infused with elements of 
indigenous growth. In the extreme north alone 
did it remain comparatively free from foreign ad- 
mixture; there alone did it acquire form and con- 
sistency, and there did it wait in vain, until too 
late, for some master mind to so mold it that it 
should be sure forever of the world’s regard. 
But these Nursemen had other things to do than 
to make poetry an art. Theirs was a hard land to 
live in. Life was a thing of terrible earnestness 
to them. Wars with nature and with each other 
filled up their time, and the rough poetry which 
was all that came to embody their vast inheritance 
of mythical lore fitted the rugged existence they 
were forced to lead. Their life was too crude and 
imperfect to give ear to notes, even had such notes 
been sounded in more refined measures, and fit to 
dwell forever in the ears of men. Then came 
Christianity, and the chance was missed. The 
vitality of the old faiths was slowly sapped. Thor 
and Odin and Balder were dethroned by the new 
god from the south. Heroes and deities faded 
into the mists of the past, lingering, indeed, in the 
popular consciousness for many centuries, but 
becoming ever more impotent to inspire poet or 
sage. 

Yet such a body of myth and hero-story as this 
could never be lost or become wholly meaningless 
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to the people who gave it birth, and the elemental 
traits of whose character were bound up within it. 
So it was but inevitable that when in modern 
times, and in common with the other nations of 
Europe, the people of the North came to develop 
a studied literature, they should draw largely for 
material upon the varied store of tradition, and 
seek at this later day to do something of the work 
that had so long remained undone. Thus Tegner 
in Sweden, Ewald and Oehlenschleger in Den- 
mark, and Bjérnson in Norway have found many 
of their best themes in saga and myth. Of course, 
such work as theirs, however fine it may be, is very 
different from that which would have been the 
product of creative genius in this fieid at a time 
when the myth and the saga were truly vital. 
Alien to the consciousness of the Northern people 
they may never become; they are too weil-rooted 
for that. Acknowledged to be myth, they must 
ever be more to the Northman than any traditions 
of other races, for they are still a part of his 
nature, and they still reveal the fundamental 
forms which its energies assume. But the modi- 
fying influence of new customs and new beliefs 
must be apparent also, and make the artistic re- 
sult of the handling of such themes less vigorous 
if more refined. A modern poem based upon a 
Scandinavian myth must be to that which we con- 
ceive might have been made of the myth when it 
held full sway, very much as a modern Greek 
hero-epic would be to the Iliad. Of all the work 
that has been done by modern writers in this field 
that of Bjérnson seems the furthest removed from 
modern ways of thinking, exhibits most clearly 
the modes of feeling of that historical past which 
it revives, is the most vigorous, and the most ele- 
mental. 

The great production of which I purpose here 
to make some study is based to a considerable 
extent upon actual history. During the first half 
of the twelfth century Norway was plunged in 
civil strife by the pretensions of one Sigurd to the 
throne. This Sigurd, who had acquired the sur- 
name of ‘‘Slembe,” meaning worthless, or ne’er- 
do-weel, on account of his lawless youth, was a 
natural son of the great king, Magnus Barfod, and 
according to the law of Norway the succession 
could not rightfully be withheld from him on the 
score of his illegitimacy. The story of his at- 
tempts to gain the throne, which was thus his of 
right, is the theme of this trilogy, whose action I 
will now proceed to outline. 

The first part consists of but one act, and is 
written in blank verse. In this act we are intro- 
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duced to the young Sigurd, just grown to man- 
hood, but reared in ignorance of his royal birth, 
his mother having given him to understand that 
his father was one Adalbrekt, a priest. But from 
words which she has at times inadvertently let 
fall he has come to more than suspect this 
account of his parentage to be a fictitious one, and 
a desire to know the name of his true father has 
become the one passion of his life. At the mo- 
ment when he first appears upon the scene, and 
opens the action of the trilogy, he has just been 
engaged in a trial of strength with the champion 
of the surrounding country, and has come out 
victor in the contest. Flushed now with the pride 
of vigorous youth and conscious strength, he has 
resolved to make a determined effort to wrest from 
his mother’s possession the secret of whose exist- 
ence he is well-nigh sure, and which she has so 
long guarded. He has appointed a meeting with 
her in the little church at Stavanger, and before 
the image of St. Olaf, whom he beseeches to move 
his mother to utterance of that which he craves 
to know, awaits her coming. He does not wait 
long before she appears, accompanied by Koll 
Sebjérnson, who is a friend and a man of note. 
Sigurd soon comes to the point. He makes it 
plain to his mother that he is no longer deceived 
by the old story of his birth, shows her the suf- 
fering which is occasioned him by being without 
a name, and how it must debar him from the full 
achievement that might else be his, conjures her in 
the name of St. Olaf, before whose presence they 
stand, to let him know the truth, and, undeterred 
alike by her piteous appeal to him to spare her the 
shame of confession, and by her warning that the 
knowledge he seeks will be but to his own destruc- 
tion, he at last so works upon her by his eager 
eloquence,that she makes the much-desired avowal. 


Tora. Thou hast indeed his mind who made of me, 
Once innocent, one of the silent folk. 
My father cast me forth from out his house 
With thee, new-born. Up in the window stood 
My sister, cast our garments after us 
With outcry loud—and after, died of sorrow. 
For thou shalt know now—thou wert born in incest! 
Thy father, Sigurd, was my sister’s husband, 
Was king of Norway,—he was Magnus Barfod! 

Kouu. The king? 

Tora. Yes. 

Sicurp. (Turning to the image of St. Olaf, and with 
deep emotion.) Then we two are of one race! 


For the son of Magnus Barford is the lineal 
descendant of the great warrior saint of Norway. 
The truth now learned, and so far beyond 
his utmost expectations, for the moment over- 
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whelms him. Having at last grasped it in its 
full import, his first impulse is to go with 
it at once to the king now reigning, the fa- 
mous Sigurd Jorsalfarer—so named from his 
journey to Jerusalem with the crusaders—his 
elder brother, and, like himself, but an illegiti- 
mate son of King Magnus. He will go to 
him and demand that the kingdom be now 
shared between them. From this rash act he is 
with difficulty dissuaded by Koll and his mother, 
who point out the dangers which must attend it. 
Overcome by their reasonings, he for a moment 
despairs, but is soon seized with a new inspiration, 
which prompts him but to demand men and ships 
of the king that he may seek adventures in distant 
lands, renouncing all immediate claim to any 
share of the royal power. From this, too, he is 
dissuaded, being brought to feel that the king 
would as readily give up half the kingdom as 
place such power in the hands of an aspiring 
rival. But the thought of adventure has excited 
Sigurd’s imagination, and he resolves to carry out 
his plan without the king’s aid, by gathering vol- 
unteers about him. His mind still working on 
this theme, he thus breaks out: 
But I will fire the ears of men with tales 
Of other days, and deeds of old-time heroes; 
Tell how their fathers’ graves in distant lands 
Have been ungarlanded for many years; 
Tell them of jousts on horseback and with spears, 
Fought in the fields of Provence, with display 
Of golden armor, splendid in array. 
And I will lead them where is wealth untold 
In-pagan cities, full of Moorish gold, 
And thence in arms unto our Saviour’ land, 
To wash us clean of blood by Jordan’s strand; 
For now within its depths the world is shaken, 
And powers long crushed to earth from sleep awaken. 
The peoples rise in might. And now the soul 
Of Christendom is stirred from pole to pole. 
And thither will we go as on the chase 
Some storm that takes the world to its embrace. 
And home returning shall such treasures bring 
As to make dim the splendor round the king; 
Nor ears shall lack when at the feasting hour 
Some word be said of sharing kingly power, 
And if he will not, to the sword we'll fall, 
And he who conquers then shall win it all! 

Ko... Thou art forgetful of the name of this: 
Here in the North we call it civil war. . 


Again recalled from his dreams to sober reali- 
ties, he casts himself in despair to earth, and, in 
sense of his impotence to satisfy the mighty long- 
ings which the knowledge has awakened, he re- 
proaches his mother for having told him that 
which he had so earnestly desired to know. At 
this moment there is heard from within the 
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church the song of the crusaders who are being 
consecrated to their work by the priests: 

Fair is the earth, 

Fair is God's heaven, 

Fair is the pilgrim path of the soul. 

Singing we go 

Through the fair realms of earth, 

Seeking the way to our heavenly goal. 


The song, of which this is the first stanza, was 
written by Ingemann, and borrowed by Bjérnson, 
with a slight alteration for its present use. It 
appears again and again in the course of the trilogy, 
and each time serves to mark some moment of 
supreme exaltation, some crisis in the life of 
Sigurd, when he rises above his wonted self, and 
his way is made clearasinavision. In the original 
it isa thing of great beauty, only some faint re- 
flection of which may be given in a translation. 
As its solemn strains now roll upon his ear they 
move him deeply, and more than this, they bring 
to him a sudden solution of the problem which 
confronts him; they reveal to him the path which 
may lead to the fulfillment of his ambition. As 
the song ends, he springs to his feet: 

I will take 
The croas and follow! To Jerusalem! 
The path that Tancred and that Robert took, 
To the Lord’s honor and their own renown! 
Over the night’s gloom streams in dawning skies 
The splendor of the cross in laurel wreathed, 
And he who bears the one shall win the other. 


From this, too, his mother seeks to dissuade 
him, but his resolution is irrevocably taken, and 
he tenderly points out to her that it will be best 
for all that he act upon the inspiration, come, as 
it were, from heaven. 


Under the cross! The cross that turns to stone 
All evil spirits, and that casts out devils; 

That gives the heathen stronghold to the flames! 
The destroying angel now to earth descended 
Chases men through the world with naked sword; 
Now all the south is lit with lurid fire, 

Thither I must begone! And in the battle 
Foreshadowing the last judgment shall the soul 
Be lighted up as by a lightning flash, 

And then shall songs of resurrection heard 

In eastern lands bedew it with their grace. 
Listen, the mass streams from within the church, 
And now the host is raised before the altar, 

E’en now are sacred crosses by the priests 

Dealt out. Yes, I will haste and take one, too! 


He rushes from the scene, leaving his mother 
behind with Koll Sabjérnson, who tries to com- 
fort her, but, finding the task vain, leaves her at 
last alone with her despair. She kneels before 
St. Olaf’s image, but soon rises wearily. 
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No, this time Olaf has no comfort for me. 
My heart throbs now as once upon that day 

When Magnus went, and I was left alone. 
Where’er I turned ’twas with me as with him 

Who breasts a storm at cost of breath and strength. 
The church itself seemed gloomy as the grave; 
There stood the saints and over them the cross, 
And none might tell me wherein I had sinned; 
Why should that day be come to me again; 

Again that darkness? Why now is it with me 

As if I heard the cry of shipwrecked men? 

The last scene of this first part of the trilogy 
takes us to the seashore, where Sigurd stands 
upon a rock and looks upon the ship which is his, 
and which will soon bear him forth into the un- 
known world. His feeling is one of unrestrained 
exultation, and he tries to impart something of 
his cheer to his mother, who comes to take final 
leave of him: 


See how the morning round about us gleams, 

How clear its colors shine on my departure, 

And give me promise of a glorious day! 

The spring’s young shoots now fill the air with fragrance. 
How fresh now is the breeze, how high the heavens, 
Nor have I ever known, methinks, a day 

My gaze could pierce so far out o’er the sea. 

The all-pervading air that gently fans 

Me on the cheek, does it not bring me cheer 

From heaven, from sea, from morning and from spring, 
Hail to thy journey, Sigurd Magnusson! 


But to the mother, upon whom thoughts of all 
possible dangers crowd, together with the sense of 
her own desolation, it is a very different matter. 
Yet there is no help for it, and the parting must 
in some way be endured. A deeply pathetic scene 
is this, and at its end she is left alone on the rock, 
calling, but in vain, upon her son’s name. 

The second division of the trilogy, which, as 
well as the third, is written in prose, takes us to 
the north of Scotland and the Orkneys. These 
islands, in reality a dependency of Norway, have 
acquired a sort of independence owing to the loose 
assertion of the royal prerogative, and have been 
for a time under the rule of two half-brothers, 
Earl Paul and Earl Harold. But between the 
brothers there has arisen a quarrel, chiefly stirred 
up by Harold’s mother, Helga, and her sister, 
Frakark, and, as the result of the civil strife en- 
suing, the victorious Paul has caused Harold, 
together with the women who had set the brothers 
one against the other, to be expelled from the 
islands. They have taken refuge on the main- 
land at Caithness, where we find them at the 
opening of the first act. 

Harold is a character of the Hamlet type, a 
‘ype constantly recurring amonz BjOrnson’s crea- 





tions, this being perhaps the best example of all. 
His temper is melancholy, his cast reflective, his 
instincts refined. He would gladly live in amity 
with his brother, but his will bends beneath the 
stronger wills of Frakark and Helga, and so he 
finds himself cast out of power and home, the 
chief sufferer by that of which he is the least 
guilty. This second division of the work is 
placed at a date five years later than the first, and 
Harold is represented as having been already three 
years in Caithness. 

To this wild spot Sigurd, after five years of 
wandering, has come. The bright hopes with 
which he had set out on crusade were quickly 
dimmed. Overtaken by a storm, he had been 
driven upon the coast of Scotland, with whose 
king he had found shelter. Here he had passed 
the years which intervene between the first and 
second divisions of the trilogy; here he had in 
vain sought for peace, and for his life some worthy 
object; and hence he had set out for the Orkneys, 
hearing of the strife between the brothers, and of 
its outcome, and thinking that there his restless 
spirit might perhaps find that which should call 
forth to the fullest extent its activities, and bring 
to him the peace which to such spirits as his comes 
only with the exercise of their best energies in 
seeking the attainment of some high end. 

Arrived at Caithness, and bearing letters from 
King David of Scotland, he does not at once an- 
nounce himself, wishing first by personal observa- 
tion to become more fully acquainted with the 
condition of affairs, and with the temper of the 
men among whom he is thrown. This accom- 
plished, and having by his own personality won 
the confidence of those about him, he gives proof 
of his physical powers in a struggle with the 
mightiest viking of them all, from which he 
comes out victorious. Now assured of the alle- 
giance of the men whom it is his purpose to lead, 
many of whom have in times past served under 
the command of Magnus Barfod, and, seeing in 
Sigurd his very image, are impelled by the most 
glorious memories of that past to obey the new- 
comer, Sigurd announces himself to Frakark 
and Helga, whose eyes have already singled out 
the stranger as one who may be made of use to 
them as the leader of a cause now lost, but which 
it is their fixed purpose to make once more 
triumphant. They soon come to an understand- 
ing, an expedition against the Orkneys and Earl 
Paul is decided upon, and Sigurd is made the leader. 
But it is not without inward fear that the women, 
although ignorant of Sigurd’s name and birth, 
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observe the attachment of the men to him, and 
the ascendancy which he has already gained over 
them. They fear that the power they have raised 
up in him for the furtherance of their own am- 
bitions may become too great for their control; 
but the risk is worth running for sake of the 
promise of successful outcome. Earl Harold gives 
his consent, knowing that thereby alone can he 
secure anything like tranquility, and indifferent to 
the results of an expedition whose success must 
be purchased at the expense of the brother with 
whom he, for his part, would gladly live at peace. 
The next act carries us to the Orkneys. The 
expedition has had successful issue. Sigurd’s 
men have taken the islands, and Earl Paul has 
been driven out to sea with his ships But hardly 
is this accomplished when treachery sets to work, 
and, at the instigation of Frakark, Torkel Fostre, 
aman whom she hutes, but for whose safety as a 
prisoner Sigurd has pledged his word, is secretly 
murdered. Upon this, Sigurd feels that he is no 
longer in any way bound to one who has thus 
made sport of his honor, and yet he does not care 
for the power which he might easily secure to him- 
self. The immediate object of his endeavor once 
attained, the old longing again takes possession of 
him, and impels him to set out in search of new 
adventures. But he will first put things to right 
here as well as he may, and with this purpose in 
view prepares a pact whereby the brothers are 
hereafter to rule the islands in common and live 
together in one household, while Frakark, the 
cause of all the mischief, is to be banished forever. 
He is about to put these plans into execution, 
when he falls under the power of an unforeseen 
influence, and one which threatens to alter the 
whole tenor of his life. For a brief time that life 
is to possess for him a hitherto undreamed-of sig- 
nificance; the fair blossom of a passionate love is 
to crown it for an hour with a beauty such as the 
past has not known, and which the future will 
find only in its recollections of happy past days. 
Audhild, the niece of Helga and Frakark, is 
one of the loveliest creations of the poetic imagina- 
tion. As flowers growing upon Alpine heights 
are fairer than those of the plain—seemingly frail, 
but full of vigorous health—made delicate of color 
and graceful of form by communion with the 
upper air and the heavens, so this maiden, grown 
to the flower of womanhood among the bleak 
rocks of that wild northern country, is fairer than 
her kind is wont to be in more favored climes. 
She has breathed strength with the north wind, 
and the beauty of the sea has become reflected it 
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her eyes. Fearless as the wild bird, she has 
roamed about these barren hills until something 
of the elemental grandeur of her surroundings 
has entered into and become a part of her soul. 
Chaste and solemn have been her ‘‘ maiden medi- 
tations” during those strange solitary years in 
which promise of the revelation of life’s full 
meaning has been dimly presaged but as yet un- 
fulfilled. From the time, however, of Sigurd’s 
appearance upon the scene of her life, she is no 
longer fancy free. ‘The thoughts and emotions so 
long held in solution, become crystallized in the 
perfectly definite shape of an all-subduing love. 
The revelation is no gradual one to her, nor is it 
to Sigurd when it finally comes, as it does, to him. 
The supreme moment in which each becomes sure 
of the other’s love is presented to us in a scene 
which, devoid of all rhetorical ornament, has 
power to move the reader in a degree well-nigh as 
marvelous as that in which the love scenes of 
“Faust,” by their similiar union of simplicity 
with intensity of passion, have power to move 
him. Up to this time Sigurd, absorbed in his 
own affairs, has hardly taken notice of Audbild, 
but now, as by a lightning flash, his love for her 
is revealed to him. The revelation comes to him 
in this wise: He has wounded his hand and calls 
upon her to bind it for him. ‘Then, since he may 
not use it, he asks her to write from his dictation 
the pact which he intends shall be made between 
the two brothers before his departure. This done, 
there would seem to be nothing remaining to 
require his presence longer in the islands. As 
Audhild finishes writing he falls into a reverie, 
uttered half aloud: 

Thus I shall do my duty. And yet did I first hold fast 
the fief, I might more easily win the kingdom, for from 
hence on some fair day I might sail over the sea’s blue car- 
pet to the very throne of Norway. But in any case it 
would be uncertain’ And the Orkneys were too small for 
me should they not take me to Norway. They would but 
poorly satisfy my longings. Were there only something 
here to hold me. 

AvpuiLp. Have I finished? 

Sicurp. Yes, my thanks are yours. 

AupuiLp. You go, then? 

Staurp, Yes, the counsel I but now gave you must be 
the last. 

AvUDHILD. It was just concerning that— 

SicurD. You remember, then? 

AvupuHiLp. Yes, and to show you that I will heed it— 
I have a knife (takes it from her bosom)—and I no longer 
have use for it. I wish that you would take it—it has been 
blessed. 

SicurD. A noble weapon. 

AvupHILD. It came from Jerusalem. 
brought it thence. 


My father 
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Staurp. Now shall it make the journey once more, 
and go home with me as once with him. 

AvuDHILD. May God be with you! 

SiaurD. You go? 

AUDHILD. Yes. 

SiaurD. But not yet? 

AvpuILD. There is nothing more. 

SicurD. But we have never before really spoken to- 
gether. 

AvupuHILp. And now I think it best that we speak no 
more together. 

SicurD. What say you? 

AUDHILD. Nothing. 

Sicurp. Audhild! 

AUDHILD. Farewell! 

SieurD. Audhild! 

AvupuiLp. Sigurd! (He stretches his arms toward her 
and she casts herself upon his neck.) 

AUDHILD (as in a trance). What have I done? 

Sic6urp. I know not, but one moment has made me 
happier than I had thought all my life could make me. 

AUDHILD. You must away. 

Sicurp. But now no more. 

AvupHILD. Your crusaders? 

SicurD. I know them not. 

AvupHiLp. Your plans? 

SicurD. I have forgotten them. 

AvupuiLp. God in heaven, what happiness is mine! 
(They embrace.) 

SigurD. Audhild! 

AUDHILD. Sigard! 

Sicurp. Once again, Audhild! 

AvpuHitp. Sigurd! Eternal 
shouldst love me! 

SiaurD. Look upon me! 

Avupump. I do naught else. 

Sicurp. Thou hast tears! 

AvupuHILD. I may not stay them, 

Sicurp. Let me kiss thee! 

AupHILD. Yes. (LHe kisses her.) 

Sicurp. Can this have an end? 

AvupuILp. Not while I hold thee. 

SieurpD. Then loosen thy hair and bind me! 

AUDHILD. Is it indeed thou whom I hold? 

SigurD. Oh, yes! 

Avupuiip. And is it indeed true that thou lovest me? 

SreurD. I think it is. 

AvupuHILD. It is almost more than I can believe. 
embrace again.) 


Creator! that 


(They 


But in the midst of their enjoyment of this 
new-found love, they are interrupted by the en- 
trance of Helga, who comes for the document 
which shall fix the future for her son and herself. 
Sigurd, undecided as to how he shall shape his 
actions, his mind confused by the emotions lately 
aroused, would at first withhold the pact, for the 
purpose which he had formed to leave the islands 
at once is broken by the power of his love, and 
he feels that he must form other plans. Never- 
theless, after some hesitation, he gives it over to 
the mother that she may obtain Harold’s signature, 
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knowing that its effect will be but to bring Earl 
Paul to the islands, and consequently to put him, 
no less than Harold, within his own power, should 
he himself choose to claim rule over the Orkneys, a 
claim which he feels that he may justly assort as 
heir to the throne of Norway with «wl its 
fiefs. 

But while Sigurd’s thoughts are thus bent 
upon personal ambition by the new turn which 
his life has taken, the dark and _ treacherous 
minds of Frakark and her sister are also busy, 
They see in the expected coming of Ear] Paul the 
opportunity both to sate their revenge and to 
strike a blow which shall secure to them hence- 
forth the much coveted power in the way of whose 
grasp Earl Paul is the one obstacle. For the 
three years of exile Frakark has been engaged in 
richly embroidering a garment, which, having 
treated with a deadly poison, she hopes some time 
to offer as a fatal gift to the hated Earl Paul. 
The opportunity so long awaited seems now to 
offer itself, and the sisters are busy with the final 
preparation or the garment for the foul use which 
they hope to make of it. But Harold has not 
been unobservant, and has surmised their dark 
purpose. To his gentle, intellectual nature the 
life which the past years have shaped for him has 
become well nigh intolerable, and the knowledge 
of this crowning crime now contemplated, and 
partly for his own unwilling sake, fills him with 
unspeakable horror. Rather than endure being 
thus wrought for, he will renounce a life in which 
such things are possible. Inthe following scene 


he talks with Sven Asleivsson, a boy whom he 4 


has made his companion and sole confidant: 


Haroxp. I will tell thee something to-day that I have 
long had at heart. I will go hence! 

Sven. Go? but whither ? 

Harotp. Away from it all—from hatred, from tempta- 
tion, from all evil things, away ! 

Sven. Then I will go too. 

Haroitp. Where I go, none may follow. 

Sven. But only the great ships go from the Orkneys. 

Haroip. That is not the only way ; it is a discovery, 
Sven. When thou hast observed me silent, I was thinking 
it out. 

Sven. Ido not understand thee. 

Haroup. And yet itis old enough. But each time it 
must be found anew ; it may not be explained. 

Sven. And thou hast found it? 

Haroip. Long since. It was the knowledge of it 
which bade that I should not resist, for I knew well that I 
might fall back upon it. It was that which made me 
patient, for I knew that I might go if things went too ill 
with me. And now are things much too ill with me—they 
would kill my brother ! 

Sven. Thou goest, then ? 
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Haroup. Over the great waters, the sea shall take me 
and hide me. 

Sven. Nay, donot go! for my sake, do not go! 

Haroup. For thy sake, too, must I go. Thou hast 
been with me too long. A great future awaits thee ; I 
would not stand in thy way. 

SvEN. Thou standest in the way of none. 

Haroip. Of all, even of myself. My life is to me a 
burden, to others an object of scorn and hatred, and to my 
own mother a temptation. She has done much ‘evil for my 
sake, and now for my sake will she kill my brother. Why 
should he die? Is it not better that I, who am nothing 
worth, should go, than he, who is strong and a man of 
deeds? And shall I not spare my mother the sin? And 
shall I not give to thee a future, my beloved boy ? 

His resolution is taken to give his own life for 
his brother’s, that the whole series of hateful pas- 
sions and deeds which have brought misery to 
them both may have at last an end. The death 
that is destined for the brother shall become his 
own. He gains possession of the poisoned gar- 
ment, and, heedless of the despairing entreaties 
of his mother, puts it on, to his own destruction. 
He expires in frightful torments, and the two 
sisters have now this death as the awful result of 
their crimes. Helga, who is not all unwomanly, 
and who is filled with remorse, now that it is too 
late for any remorse to avail, casts herself upon 
the corpse; the utterly devilish Frakark remains 
unmoved by the horror of this tragic scene. And 
to Sigurd the sublime self-sacrifice of the dead 
earl comes as a revelation. He, too, is horror- 
stricken, but at sight of his own half-conceived 
plans, now shown to him in their true light, no less 
than at sight of the tangled web of treachery and 
crime with which the threads of his own life have 
come so near to being interwoven. He sees tiat 
his one remaining course is to depart, putting be- 
hind him the ambitions with whose satisfaction 
he had thought his life might be content, and the 
love which had become such a part of that life. 
For this also, for the sake of Audhild, if not for 
his own, he feels that he must renounce, and with 
it all hopes of peace and happiness forever. The 
ships of the crusaders are about to leave the 
islands ; once more he will set out with them, 
and, turning from thought of personal ambition, 
will devote the remainder of his life to a high 
impersonal aim. But he must see Audhild once 
more, and the parting scene, which closes this 
second division of the trilogy, has about it a 
solemnity of restrained grief which fitly follows 
upon the passion of the scenes which have pre- 
ceded it. 

AUDHILD. What is it that has happened? Helga lies 
dead upon her son’s body. The doors are all open; strang- 
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ers break in upon us. Earl Paul is coming, and Frakark 
rows away. Where shall I find refuge save with thee, 
my eternally beloved one? 

Sraurp. Then dost thou seek it with an outlaw! 

AupiiLp, Take me with thee. 

Siaurp. A wife is for peace and the home, but I have 
no place where I may stay. 

AupHILD. Then wilt leave me? 

SiaurpD. The dawn has broken in upon our embraces; 
the house shall be cleansed; now must each seek his own. 

AupnmiLp. Eternal God! What, then, will become of 
me? 

Sicurp. Ask, rather, what I have given thee. 

AvupuiLp. Sigurd! 

« Siaurp. Sorrow and trembling; an hour of rapture, 
another of weeping. 

AvupuiLp. But what, then, art thou, Sigurd, that I 
have never felt myself at ease with thee? 

SicgurD. Magnus Barfod’s son, and heir to Norway! 

AvupuiLp. Thou should’st not then have spoken to me. 

Sicgurp. I have in vain sought peace through all the 
world, and it was sweet to me when thou didst offer it. I 
have rebbed thee of thine, but have won none for myself. 
Child, how much ill I have wrought thee. 

AvupDHILD. Fear and trembling thou first gavest me. 
Did’st thou appear, I might hardly breathe. What since 
hath been I know not; it flits before my eyes like a vision 
of air and sea. I have never been truly awake since then. 

Sicaurp. We have learned of late that one may not be 
so much to another. 

AvUDHILD. But what is then to come? 

Siaurp. That which is now past brought no content— 
we must seek it in the future. I go upon crusade! 

AvupuiLp. Oh Christ! And I shall remain as before— 
alone! 

SiaurD. Even more alone—and I, who am the cause 
of it all, may not help thee,—I am the restless one who 
brings but evil in return for good. Iam the outcast, who 
may find no peace—save with thee alone, my God and 
Father! 

AUDHILD. Do not sorrow; for I would not spare a 
single hour of those that I have passed in anxious joy with 
thee. But tell me, thou mighty one, that thou hast loved 
none save me alone. 

Siaurp. I will tell thee more: In all my life I will 
love none other. 

AvupuiLp. Then will I think of thee as my noble hus- 
band away upon a journey. 

Sicgurp. But thou must not forget that he will hardly 
come back to thee. 

AvupuiLp. Oh, Sigurd, Sigurd ! 


(The song of the crusaders is heard from the sea.) 


Fair is the earth, 

Fair is God’s heaven, 

Fair is the pilgrim path of the soul; 
Singing we go 

Through the fair realms of earth 
Seeking the way to our heavenly goal ! 


Steurp (as the song begins). Dost thou hear the song of 
the crusaders ? Once again it lifts me above all doubts 
and dreams, but higher than before. And let these tones, 
gliding through the air like white-robed angels, be our 
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mighty bridal song! Audhild, farewell! (They embrace 
Sor the last time; he tears himself away.) Yes, 1 come, I 
come ! 
(Departs.) 
Avupuiip. Lord, be with him! 
remain ith me also ! 


c 
ij 


(On her knees.) But 


[Concluded in the November number.] 


HUNTERS’ NIGHT-SONG. 
FROM THE DANISH OF I. L. HEIBERG, 


Follow through wood and dale, 
List to the nightingale; 

Luna is burning, yet tender, 
Winding her silverspun 
Threads ’round Endymion, 

Brightening the woods with her splendor. 
Pass if a nymph be nigh, 
Leave her alone, go by; 

Elves rove and watch ’mong the beeches. 
Mind, ere it be too late, 
Think of Actieon’s fate; 

Go, though for love she beseeches. 
Not in the moonlit grove 
Longer abide or rove, 

Hunter, the night-dew is falling’ 
If you have lost your way, 
Hark to our hunting-lay 

Echo from far-off is calling. 

JOHN VOLK. 


CLOISTER Days. 


MEMOIRS OF REV. ERIK L. PETERSON. 


(Continued from the September number.) 


Ill. MONZA AND MILANO, 


The journey to Monza, through beautiful Switz- 
erland, with its paradisial scenery, its magnificent 
forests, its placid lakes and majestic mountains, 
recalls to my mind some of the most delightful 
memories of by-gone days. We had been travel- 
ing by stage all night, the driver keeping up a 
break-neck speed over rough and dangerous roads, 
and changing horses frequently, in order to catch 
the morning train at Camerlata. This mode of 
travel was anything but comfortable, as undoubt- 
edly those can attest who have traveled by stage 
through the California mountains during the 
golden days before the iron horse had crossed our 
prairies and entered the wilderness of the Far 
West. In this instance, moreover, it proved un- 
necessary cruelty to both horses and passengers, 
as upon our arrival at the inn we were informed 
that the train would not leave for three hours, and 
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that we should have plenty of time to rest and 
refresh ourselves before proceeding farther. To 
some of us this was welcome intelligence, but it 


made the stage driver, a sturdy German, swear | 


like a trooper, and curse the Italians, their govern- 
ment and all their institutions, which thus un- 
necessarily made him ruin his horses. His abusive 
vindictives, which he heaped on everybody pro- 
miscuously, seemed in no wise to disturb the 
equanimity of my host, who, all smiles, politely 
bade us alight and make ourselves comfortable 
under his humble roof. After arranging my 
toilette I entered the dining-room and ordered 
bread, cheese, salami (a kind of sausage), and a 
bottle of white wine. These refreshments were 
served bya very beautiful Italian girl, whose upper 
lip was adorned with a mustache of which a soldier 
might have been proud. This mustached beauty 
was, I learned, the chief attraction of the inn. 

The whistle of the locomotive was at last heard, 
and soon I was rolling along toward my destina- 
tion, where I arrived in theevening. I was directed 
to the Santa Maria de Carrobiolo cloister, which I 
found almost deserted, Pater Luigi Villorosi being 
in the country with his students during vacation. 
Disappointed, I wended my way toward another 
Barnabite cloister, the St. Joseph, where there 
was a college for boys not destined for the church. 
The next morning Pater Gobio, who had resided 
in Paris and spoke French fluently, accompanied 
me to Fabrica, where I found Pater Villoresi and 
his students, whom I longed to see, especially as I 
had been informed that there were several Swedes 
among them. Father Villoresi’s institute was a 
kind of factory, where priests were manufactured 
at short notice from the crudest material, boys of 
all ages from twelve to twenty—some with, others 
without, any preliminary education—being taken 
in and instructed promiscuously without any 
definite plan. The students numbered about 
seventy or eighty, and sometimes as high as a 
hundred or more, and half a dozen candidates for 
ordination were annually sent to Milano, where, 
strange as it may appear, they generally passed a 
creditable examination. 

Fabrica is a dirty village of about 300 inhabi- 
tants. Here I was received by four of the students 
dressed in the unbecoming costume of the Barna- 
bites. These were the previously mentioned 
*‘ Swedes,” whom I shall now introduce. 

William Rieszewsky was not a Swede, but a 
Pole, who had resided for a number of years in 
Stockholm. He was by profession a confectioner; 
but, as he was bright and longed to become a priest, 
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he gave up his profession and became school 
teacher in Father Huber’s school for boys on Gita 
street, in Stockholm. Father H. G. Huber, a 
Bavarian by birth, was an inhuman monster who 
should long since have been put behind the bars 
for his cruel treatment of the children intrusted 
to his care. I have myself attended this school 
for a brief period in 1861, and saw there sights 
which would have furnished material for another 
‘Oliver Twist.” This wretch is yet living some- 
where in Sweden as priest. That he has not ere 
this been in the hands of the police is a burning 
shame. With Father Huber William Rieszewsley 
suffered untold misery, and he applied to Pater 
Moro, who was then in Stockholm, and who sent 
him and three others to Italy. Rieszewsky is at 
present priest to a German Catholic church in 
East Eden, Buffalo. 

William Gundelach, a German by birth, but 
educated in Stockholm. He was stupid and silly, 
notwithstanding which he has been ordained, and 
is now priest in Buffalo also. 

Adolph Genken, a Finnlander of German de- 
scent, was stupid but kind. He became a monk, 
but I have not heard whether he is living or dead. 

Carl Anton Svenson was the only real Swede 
among them. His father was a jeweler who re- 
sided for some years in Baltimore, where he died, 
and his wife returned to Sweden with the children. 
Anton Svenson was an excellent young man and 
spoke Italian so perfectly that he could at any 
time have obtained a living in Italy. He had a 
good voice, and I am afraid that the Swedish 
opera has in him lost a first-class tenor. He was 
one of my best friends, and when I came to 
America he accompanied me to St. Paul, whence 
he was ordered by Bishop L. Grace to the college 
of the Jesuits in Milwaukee, since which I have 
never heard from him. I had known these four 
men in Stockholm, and they received me with a 
warm greeting, Father Gobio declaring afterward 
that he had not thought us, phlegmatic children of 
the Arctic region, capable of so much feeling, which 
showed how little he knew of northern character. 

It may seem strange to my readers that so many 
Swedish speaking Catholic theologians should be 
found together under the roof of an Italian clois- 
ter. This calls for some explanation. 

It seems that at the time of the reformation 
there were a few who would not give up their old 
church and accept the ‘‘ new gospel,” and through 
these the Catholic church was upheld, though it 
must have had a precarious existence up to the 
period of Gustavus the Third’s sojourn in Rome, 
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when the Catholics in Stockholm were taken under 
royal protection. Since then they have been 
governed by an apostolic vicar with episcopal 
authority, and among these prelates we find the 
renowned Von Osten, a man whose learning and 
holy life is known to all. 

The apostolic vicar during my time was J. L. 
Studach. He had immigrated with the late 
lamented queen dowager Josephine, whose con- 
fessor he was. At the queen’s intercession Pope 
Pius the Ninth ordained him bishop, but he 
was in reality more courtier than priest. Bishop 
Studach was always in need of money and stormy 
scenes frequently occurred between him and the 
queen. That such a man took no interest in 
missionary affairs was natural; for, although he 
has left some valuable works, they do not im- 
press one with his spirituality. On the con- 
trary, one feels that his christianity was noth- 
ing but paganism concealed under the cross. 
Had his subordinates only been men of the right 
kind all would yet have been well, but in this 
case the old saying—‘‘as the master so his serv- 
ants”—was verified. 

There were in Stockholm at the time of which 
I write three Catholic priests: A. Bernard, a 
Frenchman; H. G. Huber, a German, and Joseph 
Popp, a Swede. 

As to Father Bernard, no one will deny that he 
was a man of great ability and erudition, a fact 
which his contest with Bishop Erik Fahlkrantz in 
three large volumes fully proves, and that he had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Swedish 
language, though he spoke it with a foreign, 
harsh, disagreeable accent, I am willing to admit; 
but he was exclusive and narrow-minded, caring 
nothing for the Swedes, and consequently he was 
very unpopular. Nor was his unpopularity with- 
out valid cause, as we shall see presently. 

Connected with St. Eugenie church there was 
a Catholic school for girls which was under the 
management of two old hags whom Father Ber- 
nard had brought with him from France. 
Whether anything useful was ever taught in this 
school I do not know. Be that as it may, it is an 
indisputable fact that many of these girls were 
seduced. The lot of several of these girls became 
one of wretchedness and misery for which they 
have to thank their pastor, the venerable Father 
A. Bernard, of St. Eugenie church. When later 
the church was to be furnished with a steeple, 
Father Bernard in his blind zeal wanted it higher 
than that of any other church in the country; but 
God willed it otherwise, for when nearly finished 





the steeple tumbled down, destroyed the costly in- 
ventarium of the church and killed thirty work- 
men. This incensed the mob and the architect 
had to flee from their wrath. 

Father H. G. Huber served first as curate to 
Father Bernard, but as they did not get along 
very amiably together, Bishop Studach found it 
necessary to separate the zealous German from the 
trifling Frenchman, and erected at the other end 
of the city the St. Erik’s chapel, together with] a 
school for boys. Father Huber was devoid of all 
human feeling and delighted practicing the most 
abominable and revolting cruelty toward the poor 
and helpless children entrusted to his care, but in 
other respects he led a strictly moral life and he 
possessed no inconsiderable learning. He spoke 
Swedish so fluently that it would have been diffi- 
cult to determine his nationality, whether German 
or Swede. 

Father Joseph Popp is, as far as I know, the 
only Swedish Catholic priest who since the Re- 
formation has been ordained on Swedish soil. 
He studied in Bavaria, where I first made his 
acquaintance in 1863, but he was ordained in 
Stockholm. His life was full of bitterness and 
trouble. ‘The Bishop sent him to Father Huber, 
who often had flogged him when a boy, to serve 
as assistant teacher. Sorrow and humiliation at 
last broke him down, and when last I saw him 
(in 1865-66) he was but a wreck of his former 
self, whose only consolation was the bottle. 

It must not be supposed that Bishop Studach 
was blind to all the irregularities that were grad- 
ually creeping into the church. He saw plainly 
that something was wrong, and though the rem- 
edy which he tried to administer proved worse than 
the disease, he was undoubtedly actuated in what 
he did by an honest desire to put an end to exist- 
ing evils. 

To Father Stub, who it was reasonable to sup- 
pose would make a good preacher and propagand- 
ist in his own native land, was assigned the pas- 
torate of St. Olaf’s church in Christiania, vacated 
by the good and pious Father J. C. Liehle, who 
had officiated there for upward of fifteen years. 
A nobler priest Norway has never seen since the 
reformation; he was beloved by all who knew 
him. He had taught me my catechism and was 
my spiritual guide for many years ; hence I loved 
him as I have loved few men. Father Stub 
proved a failure. His language was that of the 
low rabble in the west of Norway, which to a cul- 
tivated ear sounds anything but euphonious. In 
the pulpit he was noisy, and tried to impress his 
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audience by wild and violent gesticulations. 
Short of stature, with exceedingly repulsive feat- 
ures, he had a way of making wry faces that 
would cause the most sedate to smile, if not to 
laugh outright. It would have been impossible 
for him to become popular in a city where were as 
many learned and eloquent Lutheran ministers as 
Christiania possessed at that time. Moreover he 
was devoid of sound common sense, and so im- 
practical as to make him a laughing-stock to all 
who knew him. Among other acts of folly which 
he committed was receiving as pupils, whom he 
instructed in his own private apartments, two 
_well known harlots. This would undoubtedly 
have led to scandal had not his curate, Father 
Johan L. Jurzick, kicked them out. 

Bishop Studach had little or no knowledge of 
the Barnabites, but thinking that Cardinal Barn- 
abo would send none but able men to Norway and 
Sweden, two of the most difficult missions, he 
applied for assistance from the order, and as there 
was no Swedish Barnabite, he had to take what 
he could get and was in turn served by Fathers 
Tandini and Moro, neither of whom became pop- 
ular. , 

But to return to Monza and the Cloister Santa 
Maria de Carrobiolo. 

Monza is a very ancient city and was in former 
times the residence of the Longobardian kings. 
Poets have immortalized it in the semi-mythical 
traditions of the Queen Theodolinde. Situated 
about fourteen miles from Milano. it had in 1872 
a little more than 25,000 inhabitants, who are 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of silk and 
cotton fabrics. It has an ancient, gloomy looking 
cathedral, where the Longobardian iron crown is 
kept. One of the priests obtained for me the 
privilege of inspecting this relic. The crown is 
of solid gold, and not of iron, as its name would 
seem to indicate, and it is richly inlaid with 
precious stones, sparkling in the most brilliant 
colors and with intense luster. It is called the 
iron crown because of its being lined with an iron 
ring said to have been made from one of the nails 
with which our Saviour was crucified. With this 
crown, which by the people is regarded as one of 
the most sacred national relics, the Longobardian 
kings were crowned up to the latter part of the 
sixth century, and later it was used at the 
coronation of Charlemagne and other German 
emperors to Charles the Fifth. In 1805 the 
French Emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
crowned with it in Milano, and in 1838 the Aus- 
trian emperor, Ferdinand the First, was similarly 





honored. Since then it has never been used, on 
account of the ever-widening gap between the 
church and the state, but the Lombards regard no 
coronation as strictly legitimate unless the con- 
secrated crown has been placed on the monarch’s 
head. From the same reliquary in which the 
crown was kept the canon also brought forth a 
mass book from the days of Charlemagne. It was 
written in such a clear and distinct hand that | 
could read it with ease in the dimly lit-up church. 
Among other curious relics was a large silver 
comb, said to have been the property of Queen 
Theodolinde. The most wonderful of the many 
sacred things was a huge silver chalice, having a 
capacity of at least one gallon. No one but a 
priest of uncommon strength could possibly have 
handled it, and the canon remarked, innocently, 
it must have been in use only in that remote 
period when the congregation partook of the com- 
munion wine. He thus thoughtlessly furnished 
proofs against the doctrines of his own church. 

Monza has also a royal castle and a very fine 
park. The present king, Humberto, then crown 
prince, lived at Monza during my sojourn there. 
His reputation was that of a libertine, and his 
countenance confirmed its truth. I met him 
often and noticed that people passed him coldly 
by, scarce deigning to look at him. 

Santa Maria de Carrobiolo is a very ancient 
cloister. It is said originally to have belonged to 
a now extinct order of monks, the Jesuats (not 
Jesuits). The Jesuats carried on an extensive 
silk culture, and in addition to this distilled-and 
sold brandy, which industry brought them not 
only a large income but also the odious appellation 
of **Brandy Monks.” In 1668 this order was 
abrogated by Pope Clemens the Ninth, and they 
were driven out of Lombardy by the pious Car- 
dinal Carlo Borromaico. Since then the cloister 
in Monza has been in the hands of the Barnabites. 

The buildings, dating from various periods, are 
hurled together in the most hopeless confusion. 
The chapel is built in the extremely tasteless 
Rococo style. Its chief attraction is an image of 
the founder of the Barnabite order, to which is 
ascribed the power of working miracles, and this 
is a source of considerable revenue to the Barna- 
bites. The latest of the buildings is the so- 
called Oratorio, which originally belonged to a 
brotherhood of mechanics who bequeathed it to 
Father Velloresi and his seminary. It consists 
of an immense hall supported on enormous brick 
pillars, cold and uninviting, with numerous 
broken windows that had been replaced by paper 
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and rags, excluding the better part of the small 
amount of light that they were intended to admit. 
Here at long, rough wooden tables sat the embryo 
priests in a row studying. Indescribable filth was 
here as elsewhere about the cloister the chief 
characteristic. One has only to remember that 
the water-closets used daily by a hundred and 
fifty persons were in the same hall where we sat, 
to form an idea of the stench. On either side of 
the hall was a small dark room and in that on the 
right I was quartered with the other “Swedes.” 
It was a gloomy hole, with a single dirt and cob- 
web-covered window high up, which we tried in 
vain to open by all possible and impossible means. 
During the summer months this would have been 
a cool and pleasant retreat had it not been for the 
infernal stench from the hall, which generally 
drove us into the garden, where we were exposed 
to the stings of wasps, bees, mosquitoes and scor- 
pions. Often we would gather in the spacious 
cloister theater to study our lessons, and not infre- 
quently one of the ‘‘ Swedes” would then mount the 
stage and entertain us with some beloved northern 
song, whose doleful re-echoings from the empty 
walls seemed to mock us in our exile and fre- 
quently brought tears to our eyes. Our dormi- 
tories were crowded, ill-ventilated, and reeking 
with filth. We slept on iron bedsteads covered 
with a hard mattress; a dirty woolen blanket and 
an army of hungry fleas completed the bedding. 
Accustomed to the most scrupulous cleanliness, 
which ever prevails in the homes of well-to-do 
Norwegians, the filthy habits of the Italians were 
to me almost unbearable. Itis, however, not only 
in Italy where filth and fleas are a national insti- 
tution with which His Holiness the Pope and the 
lazzaroni on the church steps are equally blest; the 
traveler will find them in certain mountain dis- 
tricts of Norway, among the unsophisticated 
peasantry which Bjérnstjerne Bjornson and Kris- 
toffer Janson so beautifully idealize in their 1m- 
mortal works. 

Let it be remembered that Father Villoresi’s 
seminary was a private concern supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions. Our fare was there- 
fore not very luxurious and our wardrobe rather 
scanty. We from the icy north were, however, 
at first quite well supplied with underclothing, 
but our Barnabite robes were faded and thread- 
bare, and had long been worn by the monks of the 
cloister. In time, as our own underclothing 
wore out, what of it the thievish servant Pivorano 
did not appropriate for himself, we were furnished 
with coarse shirts such as are worn by convicts, 
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This Pivorano, who was neither monk nor stu- 
dent, wore, however, the monastic garb. It is 
this very common custom of laymen, directly or 
indirectly connected with the church, to dress as 
priests that has led travelers from Protestant 
countries to overestimate the number of priests 
one meets in Italy, Spain and France; but it 
must be remembered that probably not one-half 
of those so attired are real priests, the others 
being lay brethren or even private citizens who 
pay a certain sum to the bishop for permission to 
appear in a priestly garb. This certainly at first 
looks sacrilegious to the eye of a Protestant who 
is accustomed to look with reverential deference 
upon him who wears a surplice, and it cannot be 
denied that in Catholic countries the sacred garb 
of a priest is often defiled, yet few Catholics 
would ever mistake a layman in priestly garb for 
a real priest. 

Another equally erroneous assertion one often 
hears both in America and northern Europe, to- 
wit: that there is no preaching in the Catholic 
church or that the sermon is preached in Latin. 
The truth is that high mass is held early in the 
morning, often as early as 6 a. m., while it is yet 
cool and the congregation can with some degree 
of comfort sit and listen to the sermon ; but the 
Protestant traveler who spent the evening at the 
opera, or perhaps at some bacchanalian carousal, 
the effects of which he at this early hour is sleep- 
ing off, first visits the church at eleven or twelve, 
and no wonder that he findsit empty. His olfac- 
tories ought, however, to convince him that the 
fragrant odor of ‘‘frankincense” peculiar to 
Catholic churches arises in part from the exhala- 
tions of the vast multitude who an hour or two 
before attended mass. Service is again held in 
the afternoon and in the evening, but the hasty 
tourist is apt to overlook real facts, or take the 
statements of others equally ignorant as him- 
self for granted, and thus he will in turn tell the 
most ridiculous stories. The popular notion that 
sermons are preached in Latin is without founda- 
tion; they are always delivered in the language of 
the people: in Germany German, is used; in 
France, French; in Italy, Italian; and in Spain 
Spanish. That on certain festive occasions of 
great solemnity Latin is used I will not deny, but 
the same occurs likewise in Protestant countries, 
as in Sweden, Germany and England. 

Frugality is one of the most marked charac- 
teristics of the inhabitants of southern Europe 
when compared with the gluttonish habits of 
Scandinavians, Germans, Englishmen or Ameri- 
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cans; and, though wine is used daily, drunkenness 
is rare. 

At the seminary frugality was practiced from 
necessity. Our breakfast consisted in winter of a 
plate of broth—warm water flavored with meat, in 
which a couple of slices of bread and perhaps a 
piece of onion were lonely floating about—and in 
summer we received each a piece of bread and a 
handful of grapes. For dinner, soup of the kind 
known as minestra, a sort of rice and vegetable, 
was first served, the second course consisting 
of a microscopic allowance of meat, with mica or 
micetta, a kind of bread so stale and hard that it 
is a wonder we did not break our teeth trying to 
satisfy our stomachs. Potatoes and butter were 
unknown luxuries, the Italians being rather pre- 
judiced against potatoes, and olive oil taking the 
place of butter. As long as the oil is sweet I have 
no objection to it, but when rancid only long 
habit can render it palatable. Our supper con- 
sisted either of soup or meat with bread. On 
week days we drank only water, but on Sundays 
we were allowed a small quantity of wine well 
diluted. Our food was served in tin cups on long 
dirty wooden tables that only on festive occasions 
were covered with a cloth. Knives and forks were 
placed before us, but that was only a farce, the 
quantity of meat and salad being so small as to 
render their use superfluous. 

Italy is generally regarded as a summer-land 
—an earthly paradise. This is not true as regards 
Lombardy, where the summers are very hot and 
the winters quite severe, the ground being covered 
with snow for months. What makes the Italian 
winter so unbearable is the absence of stoves or 
any other heating apparatus in every house, from 
the Vatican to the monk’s cell. Open fire-places, 
it is true, exist in a few of the houses of the very 
rich, but even there they are more for ornament 
than use. Nor are the people supplied with suit- 
able winter clothing. The Italian boys were 
therefore afflicted with open sores from frost 
bites, and even my Swedish friends had not been 
altogether spared. Seated in our cold, damp and 
dreary room, from which sunlight was almost 
wholly excluded, day after day shivering with 
cold and hunger, while we were by study prepar- 
ing ourselves for the holy office we were to fill, is 
it any wonder that my mind reverted to former 
days and to my wealthy relations in the north 
who lived in luxury and ease while I was suffering 
untold miseries in an Italian cloister? I grew 
bitter, I hated all mankind. ‘“ Talk of Christian 


love,” said I to myself, ‘‘they are all egoists | 
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whether they pray to God or the Virgin; the poor 
must suffer if ten Christs instead of one had allowed 
themselves to be slaughtered; money is the only 
god the world worships; with money you are all 
right, without it you have no chance.” Such 
reveries filled my mind when Father Riccadonna 
one day—God knows with what object—entered 
our miserable hovel. He was a pale young Barna- 
bite whom I never had been able to look upon 
with any feeling but that of repugnance, on ac- 
count of his haughty, overbearing demeanor. Ie 
was accompanied by an older Barnabite whom I 
had never seen, and who remained a silent observer 
during our interview. Father Riccadonna began 
by first accusing the Scandinavian Catholics of 
ingratitude, and finally told us that he could not 
understand what we wanted in Italy, as Father 
Stub had now established a seminary in Ordrup, 
where we would be on our native soil, so to speak. 
The effrontery and impudence of the crafty monk 
so angered me that I informed him in language 
more forcible than elegant that the whole story of 
Stub’s seminary was an infamous lie; that, had 
there been any truth in it, we should certainly not 
be as we now were, famishing in an Italian clois- 
ter and having to depend on the charity (God save 
the mark!) of the Barnabites for the filthy rags 
that covered our nakedness and the miserable food 


that enabled us to keep soul and body together. 
{To be continued in the November number.]} 





THE NORTHFJORD HORSE. 
BY JONAS LIE. 
TRANSLATED BY NELLIE V. ANDERSON. 


(Continued from the September number.) 

One forenoon about seven years after a man 
sat in a house at one of the post stations on the 
Eastland road. He had arrived late the night 
before, after rapid traveling from the market 
above, and remained over night. It was the last 
of the snow in the spring, and the roads were 
very bad for the skyds* horses. The window was 
open in the sunshine, and the man, with a savor 
of the boasting tradesman about him, was clad 
like one of his class, with bright silver buttons in 
his vest. He was evidently in deep thought. 
Before him, on the table, were flat bread, butter 
and cheese, together with a bowl of milk and flask 
of beer, the latter of which remained untouched. 
Occasionally he leaned his cheek on his hand and 
looked out of the window. 

The man who sat here in such deep thought 


*A public conveyance something likea cariole, 
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was Gjermund. There was now a sort of hard- 
ened expression on his face, and one would find it 
difficult to recognize the good-hearted but hasty 
and spirited boy who had lived at Strémshagen 
and only thought of his sweetheart. 

For the first two years he had been unfortu- 
nate, as, being innocent and truthful, he had 
put confidence in people who cheated him. But 
the lesson taught him to be self-dependent and 
believe no one, so all had gone well with him, and 
more than that, from small notions and clock- 
trading he had gone into horse-dealing, which 
had developed into a large business, At the mar- 
ket he had just disposed of his horses for last 
year, and was now deliberating about buying a 
piece of woodland. He had long ago sent home 
so much money that his mother was free from 
debt on the farm, but he thought it would be well 
if he waited until he was able to buy the two 
large meadows adjoining the home-place upon 
Bjerkenaaven. And as he knew he could do this, 
he thought of what Jon Evjen would say when 
on St:émshagen there would be a new dwelling 
and other buildings. It had gradually become his 
ambition to be as rich as the sheriff up by Kirke. 
vandet, and live in a two-story house. He owned 
a round twelve hundred dollars besides Stréms- 
hagen, but pondered on whether to wait till he 
could also buy the neighboring farm, Bjerke- 
stranden, with its fine meadow. This farm was 
twice as large as StrOmshagen, but he could prob- 
ably buy it in a few years if everything went well 
with the timber in which he now intended to in- 
vest his money. 

Since the desire for property had taken posses- 
sion of him he always thought of what Jon Evjen 
would say, and less of the daughter. It was only 
the first two or three years, when everything went 
wrong, that she had been, as ever, first in all for 
which he strived. Since that time he had seen 
much and been among many people, and now his 
whole desire was to see Jon Evjen, who had won 
the law-suit, bow by the gate when he (Gjermund) 
would return home, and as a matter of course de- 
mand his daughter. 

He was now deep in consideration as to wheth- 
er he should take the main road down there and 
bid on the timber, or go as he was accustomed. 
Many said the lumber business was rather risky. 

He sat there with his cheek on his hand, think- 
ing of Bjerkestranden and Strémshagen, when he 
felt alight touch from the nose of a horse that 
snuffed up on the sill against his elbow, and gave 
it a gentle push. He shoved the good-natured 
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animal carefully aside, but when the soft nose 


| came again, he half absently gave the horse a 


piece of flat bread. It was a small, thin, mouse- 
gray horse, with close clipped mane, dirty as 
though it had rolled in the mire and the mud 
had afterward congealed, with great raw sores, 
occasioned by the harness. It hung its head 
while eating, but came again to the window sill. 
Water ran out of the creature’s eyes; they say this 
sometime happens when horses are sold; and it ap- 
peared wonderfully tame as it restlessly switched 
its short clipped tail, and rubbed against the wall. 

Gjermund knew not why—perhaps he was in a 
peculiar mood to-day—but he suddenly thought 
of Graaen the day it was led from Strémshagen. 
Bjerkenaaven, with the gray sod house, with the 
river below, and the red Evjen farmhouse on the 
other side, stood at once so clearly before his 
mind’s eye, it seemed like a vision. The small 
leaves must be sprouting on the trees now; he saw 
the mother with her knitting-needles, and every 
one going about the house with his or her own 
particular work; he saw old Jon in the yard at 
Evjen, and a pale, tall girl going about saying 
nothing, but who occasionally in her white Sunday 
sleeves, made a visit to his mother, and every time 
remained standing in the yard awhile, as she did 
the day she looked after Graaen when it left the 
farm, and they followed down to the gate. It was 
now long since he had thought of Graaen; he had 
owned and been among many horses since that time. 

As he sat deep in these thoughts in the sun- 
shiny window, giving the horse one piece of flat 
bread after the other, the whole picture became 
wonderfully real. It was as though he saw again 
the gray head with its small ears and bright eyes, 
as the horse suddenly put its head on the window 
sill with a gentle whinny, while by its side stood 
so life like the tall, fair girl who had tearfully 
laid her hands in his, and bidden him try his 
fortune while she waited. 

But now he read another expression in her 
eves. At first he thought to excuse himself with 
the evidence he bore in his pocket-book, but her 
mien said proudly, and in accordance with what 
he knew of her character, that she had waited for 
his sake, and not for his pocket-book. He looked 
more and more anxious as he sat there, and he 
must have seen something in reality in confirma- 
tion of what he had been thinking, for with a 
loud “It is Graaen!” he bounded from his seat 
and out through the door to the window where 
stood the horse. 

He stopped awhile and gazed at it, then ten- 
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derly lifted the harness and saw where it was 
sore, examined its feet, and where the bridle had 
hurt its mouth, never tiring of his examinations, 
as he exclaimed again and again, “ Yes, it is 
Graaen! and this is the way they have treated 
you!” 

In the background trembled another thought 
to which he did not give utterance. He indig- 
nantly took off the rope and the miserable skin- 
pinching harness, and with a mind full of con- 
flicting emotions led it to the steps, where the 
skyds furnisher, Anders Brunsberg, stood, and 
wondered not a little at his strange behavior. 
With the instinctive sagacity of a horse dealer, 
Gjermund asked: ‘‘ Will you take eight dollars 
for this worthless little nag, Brunsberg? It will 
not be fit for the skyds much longer, and I can 
always let the tenant use it during the plowing 
season.” 

“Then you rode fast enough with it last night 
from the market, according to what the skyds 
boy said this morning.” 

This touched Gjermund. He had thought of 
part of his journey from the market, and now 
rememembered that he had driven unmercifully 
fast in the dark and had used the whip very 
earnestly where it was hard pulling, but he only 
answered, ‘‘ What will you take for it?” 

Brunsberg now began a long-winded discourse 
about all its good qualities and fine points. He 
had bought it at an auction, of an agent who 
was known to have good horses; it had been in 
the skyds three years and it was eleven years old. 
Of this last, Gjermund knew better, because it 
was now at least fifteen years old. But he said 


nothing to Graaen’s disadvantage, and when | 
Brunsberg finally concluded by saying he would | 
not sell it for less than twenty dollars, much to | 


the other’s astonishment Gjermund quickly 
counted out the requisite sum on the bench be- 
fore him. 

And now Gjermund set himself to cleansing, 
rubbing and caring for the horse, which occupied 
several hours, when he finally went his way, lead- 
ing the horse by the halter. 

But Brunsberg afterward told in a large com- 
pany how one day he had cheated Gjermund 
Strémshagen himself in horse-dealing. He had 
been very sharp, he thought. ‘‘ The only thing 
was,” he added, as though it was something to 
regret, ‘‘ the old skyds horse was not sprained.” 

For some years Jon Evjen had thought more of 
Strémshagen than he would care to admit. He 
sometimes visited the widow, and he and his wife 
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frequently talked with her at the church. They 
knew that Sigrid was waiting for Gjermund, and 
for the last three years had had no objection to 
the marriage, for the rumor that he was consid- 
ered a good man had reached the home parish. 
Only they wondered that he did not come. The 
youngest daughter was already married. 

Lately the relations were somewhat changed, 
and the widow had been over to Evjen without 
the visits being returned. It was Sigrid who ad- 
vised this, though she herself went over as before. 
She was now in her twenty-sixth year, was paler 
and looked taller, but none the less pretty. Of 
late she seemed to have greater authority, and 
managed the farm affairs—‘ it shall be her’s also,” 
said old Jon. Then one day he found he had 
done Gjermund an injustice by refusing to help 
build his half of the ravine bridge, and now, six 
years after, he wanted to rebuild the bridge and 
furnish all the material himself, but Sigrid 
thought it was not necessary. Jon looked long at 
her when she said this, but let it be as she wished. 

One evening they noticed an unusual stir up at 
Strémshagen. Something must have happened 
up there. Jon wondered about it with his wife, 
but they did not mention it to the daughter. 
Sigrid was very busy that evening, and did not 
seem to notice anything new. 

Early the next morning Sigrid was down by the 
river with some cloth. She wasalone. The sun 
shone with full power in red gold rays on Bjerke- 
naaven, and in a few days they would go to the 
seter. As she stood there she heard a crunching 
across the river among the birch trees, and out of 
their shadow came—she was not mistaken — 
Graaen, actually Graaen! It raised its head as 
in the old days and remained standing. She stood 
a long time and looked at it, while her eyes were 
gradually blinded with tears. Finally she ex- 
claimed, “‘I thought he had forgotten you, also, 
Graaen!” A little after she added, with a voice 
in which all her offended pride trembled: ‘‘ But 
you have been ill-treated, I see; and they have 
neglected you all this time.” With these words 
she turned hastily and went away. She left the 
cloth, feeling that Gjermund could not be far 
away. In the steel-gray eyes, which were other- 
wise pretty and kind, there was a hard expression 
of which Gjermund might well be afraid. At 
home she appeared as usual. 

Gjermund had returned home the previous 
evening, but felt less desire to go to Sigrid after 
his mother had told him how matters stood over 
there. In the morning he had been sitting just 
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of Graaen, but when he heard her words and saw 
how she went away he did not speak to her as he 
at first intended. He really thought he had lost 
her. 

He generally preferred to be his own errand 
boy, but now concluded as he went moodily home- 
ward that it was best to have his mother go over 
first and talk with Sigrid—and so she mounted 
Graaen, People would think it a short distance 
to take a horse, but Sigrid would understand the 
meaning better. 

At first the mother thought he was good 
enough now to go asa lover himself, but finally 
yielded to his desire and went. About money 
and such things she was not to say a word, but 
only tell how exceedingly sorry he was that he had 
been away so long that he dared not go to her. 

Then his mother rode down the hill on 
Graaen—which after a month’s good feeding and 
care was in much better condition than when 
taken from the post road—while the son sat 
waiting at home. This ride was altogether differ- 
ent from the Kakseferd he had so often thought 
of, when Jon Evjen would stand bowing by the 
gate upon his coming to demand his daughter. 

When they saw the widow Strémshagen come 
riding up the road on Graaen it was clear some- 
thing would happen. Old Jon went into the house 
and threw on his coat. In the yard she stopped, 
hesitatingly, a short distance from the door, and 
bore herself in all ways different from what they 
expected of the rich Kakses mother. In the 
house she courtesied low, modestly refused to take 
a seat, and in every way sought to make herself 
and hers so humble. Like this she had never 
been in the days of her greatest poverty. 

When the son’s home-coming was mentioned 
she said with a sigh that it would be but little 
luck if he would always be as heavy-hearted at 
home as now. Jon and his wife wondered exceed- 


searchingly, and blushed a little. 
widow plucked up courage to say that she had 
come over for a little talk with Sigrid. 

Then they two went into the other room. As 
Sigrid went in her face was very pale, her manner 
cold and proud. Jon shook his head and thought 
this looked like a “‘ No” again. When they re- 
turned to the room Sigrid was blushing deeply, 
and in tears, but it was easily seen it was not for 
sorrow. Her hands trembled, she was so con- 
fused, while she insisted on herself helping Gjer- 
mund’s mother on the horse. 
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When the widow got home Gjermund heard 
what he had well known, that Sigrid had been 
seriously offended, but the crisis was now so well 
over that it would be to his advantage to go him- 
self. His mother said this last with a peculiar 
air, which made him supremely happy, and he 
importuned her till she told him all. Sigrid had 
first, with great coldness, said that she believed 
Gjermund now thought more of his money than 
he did of her, else he would not have remained 
away so long without letting her hear from him. 
She thought, therefore, it was best to let things 
be as they were, and that it was not worth a 
longer talk when it was so painful to both of 
them. With these words she put her hand_on 
the door-latch as if to end the conversation. She 
was just as hard, too, when the other, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, said this would be a 
sorrowful end to the strife of their whole youth. 
But Sigrid said shortly that a person could strive 
for so many things in this world—she had just 
thought of one; but Gjermund had now got 
something else for himself. Then when the 
widow answered that Gjermund would give up 
trading and become a farmer again whenever she 
would be his wife—and that otherwise it would 
be a sad errand to take home with Graaen—she 
had suddenly hid her head on the widow’s breast, 
clasped her arms about her, and cried as though 
she could never stop, but seemed so Shappy when 
she looked up again. 

Early in the afternoon Gjermund, with his 
mother, went over to Evjen and asked Sigrid of 
her parents. 

The two young people sat together, with clasped 
hands, in the best room, in the gathering twilight. 
But at last Sigrid must go and cook the cream 
porridge. Of course, Gjermund had to go too, 
and when the porridge came to the table it was 


| water-soaked—something that rarely happened 
| when Sigrid was the cook. Old Jon said, laugh- 
ingly at these words, but Sigrid looked at her | 
Finally the | 


ingly, it must have been too warm out there, and 
the widow made a few attempts to tease them 
before later in the evening, when the matter was 
discussed in earnest. 

Some days after—they had just prepared to go 
to the seter—they were talking about when the 
wedding should take place. Now it was Gjermund 
who would hurry, and Sigrid who would postpone. 

One beautiful Sunday morning in the fall, 
Sigrid was dressed for church. ‘The bridal crown 
was on her head, the bridal horse stood ready be- 
fore thedoor. It was Graaen, who was now in good 
condition, and lightfooted enough yet. 
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In the church that day an unusually large num- 
ber of people had gathered to see the handsome 
bridal pair. As she stood there with her crown 
on they were both of the same height, but the 
broad Gjermund looked like a man. 

The wedding was what everybody had expected 
it to be when Sigrid Evjen was the bride. Ac- 
cording to the custom, all gave presents to the 
newly-married couple. Old Jon presented a deed 
of Evjen—each of the daughters had expected to 
inherit a farm, and Evjen was Sigrid’s share. The 
old folks would now retire to the house which was 
near the large one, and live upon their annuity. 

Now Gjermund owned both farms, said Jon, 
speaking over the beer-can, to the bridal pair, so 
it was his duty to build the ravine bridge for both 
sides. 

‘‘The ravine bridge was built when they two 
laid their heads together,” answered Gjermund’s 
mother; ‘‘but both he and Graaen had to travel 
around the world a long time before they found 
the timber.” 

‘** Yes, it came very near being too late,’ 
Jon. 


? said 








NorTrres AND NEWS. 


HeENRIK [BsEN will spend the coming winter at Rome. 

AruNnD HELLAND has been appointed Professor of 
Geology at thg University of Christiania. 

Tue Merchants’ Association of Sweden recommends a 
limitation of the usual credit to the period of three months. 

Tue Swedish singer, Miss Fohstrém, is, according to 
the Boston Musical Herald, one of the successes of the last 
London season. 

A CurcaGo paper reckons that the children of King 
Christian of Denmark will rule over four hundred millions 
of people. 

Count Snorisky, the Swedish poet, has returned to 
Sweden, after a triumphal visit to Finland. He intends to 
spend the winter at Dresden. 


JuLius KRONBERG, a Swedish painter, some of whose | 


works are at present exhibited in Copenhagen, attracts 
general attention in the art-loving Danish capital. 

Tue University of Chicago, mentions an English trans- 
lation by Dr. Crichton-Browne, of Dr. Hertel’s ‘‘ Over- 
Pressure in High Schools in Denmark,” but thinks the 
facts overstated. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE STEPHENS, of Copenhagen, has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor in letters at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, as a recognition of his great 
work, ‘‘Old Northern Runic Monuments.” 

Proressor A. LANDMARK, of Christiania, has recently 
been studying the ability of salmon to jump waterfalls. 
He found that under favorable circumstances a salmon 
may jump sixteen feet perpendicularly; such jumps have 
certainly taken place at Hellefos. 
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FREE public libraries will in the future be one of the 
features in the well-arranged public drinking places to 
which the city of Gothenburg, by its purchased monopoly, 
limits the sale of liquors. 

A Miss Matruripa NIELSEN, who has passed the re- 
quired examinations with great success, and who has been 
appointed assistant physician at one of the hospitals of Co- 
penhagen, is the first lady doctor in Denmark. 


F. B&TzMAann, the well-known liberal journalist, was 
the official representative of Sweden-Norway at a congress 
which met September 7th, at Bern, to propose an inter- 
national union for literary and artistic rights. 


THE Danish papers, some time since, stated that the 
marriage of the Danish Prince Valdemar with Princess 
Marie of Orleans would take place in Denmark in the pres- 
ence of her relations. It was the formal betrothal. The 
wedding takes place later in France. 


REMARKABLE workingmen’s movements are at present 
taking place in Gothenburg and Stockholm, as well as in 
Copenhagen. In the latter place the foundries and machine- 
shops attempted, by means of a general lock-out, to drive 
the workingmen out of their trades-unions. The movement 
is regarded as of a half political nature. 

A sort Scandinavian committee for an improved 
postal connection between Sweden and Norway and the 
Continent via Jutland, met September ist, at Copenhagen, 
consisting of : For Sweden, Roes, the Director-General of 
the Posts; for Norway, Secretary Asche and Capt. Moller 
Gasmann; for Denmark, Lund, Chief of Division, and 
Holst, Director-General of the Railways. 


‘*GRUNDTVIGIANISM,” or the peculiar Danish religious 
revival instigated by the late N. F. S. Grundtvig, and its 
connection with liberal political movements, is the subject of 
an exceptionally well written article in the New York Jnde- 
pendent. Also, Waldenstrim and his revivalism in Sweden, 
and the Danish disciple of Grundtvig, Vilhelm Birkedal, 
and his opposition to the realistic current of the political 
liberalism are also mentioned. 


THE Pa/l-Mall Gazette mentions as an example of the in- 
dependent spirit and the advanced political opinions of the 
sturdy peasants of Norway, how an English lady who had 
just returned from Norway, was present one Gay last month 
when the Prince of Wales visited an Englishman at his 
fishing quarters on a Norwegian farm. When the lady 
called the attention of some peasants who were standing 
by tothe Prince of Wales, and pointed him out to them, 
they did not seem to evince the slightest emotion or curios- 
ity at seeing the heir to the British Empire, but only 
asked quietly, ‘‘ Where is Mr. Gladstone ?” 

TueE Danish Rigsdag meets the first Monday in October. 
The fight between the leading political parties is more 
bitter than at any previous session. The lower house, or 
‘*Folkething,” will not ratify the provisional budget of the 


| government, nor a provisional law forbidding rifle associa- 


tions. The late president of the Folkething, Mr. Berg, 


| has in one of the lower courts been sentenced to six months’ 
| imprisonment for ordering a police master conducted down 
| from the orator’s tribune at a popular meeting. The out- 


come of the contest is more doubtful than in Norway, for 


| the reason that the Danish Folkething does not have a 


majority in the high court of the realm to rely on, like the 
Norwegian Storthing. 





